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We take ahand at farm relief 


Tue Caterpillar Tractor Company, with factories at San 
Leandro, California, and Peoria, Illinois, have, since the 
war, been industriously “beating swords into plowshares.” 
One of the most efficient weapons of war has become even 
more efficient in peace. 

“Caterpillar” power is bringing lower farming costs 
in the growing of every crop upon which the American 
farmer depends . . . and it is building roads from the 
farm to the warehouse. 

It is this story—and the story of “Caterpillar’s” great 
strides in logging, quarrying and excavating—that has 
been entrusted to Advertising Headquarters for the ad- 
vancement of “Caterpillar” sales. 


N. W. AYER &¥ SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YorK ° BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Keepwe pace with the widespread 


public interest in aviation, the spirit of flying 
becomes the Interrupting Idea for newspaper 
full pages, advertising Sinclair Aircraft Gaso- 
line. “The Gas of the Airways is Great on the 
Highways!”—and this advertising, in its illus- 
tration and copy, says so with all the forceful- 
ness of a modern technique. Prepared by the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 6 East 39th 
Street, New York City. 
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No Chance for the New Business? 


At a Time When Big Business Is 
Bigger, Is It Wise to Start a 


Striving in Every Way to Become 
New Commercial Enterprise? 


By Albert E. Haase 


HIS article has one purpose 

and only one purpose. It is 
written to give a general answer 
to a general question. The ques- 
tion is this, “Is It Wise to Start 
a New Business Today?” It is 
asked by men interested in that 
part of business 





sion of big business into bigger 
business seems responsible for the 
question) would be to show what 
has happened to businesses that 
were started in the two previous 
merger cycles of American busi- 
ness eect to 1893, and 
1897 to 1903. 








which is concerned 





There are many 


with the manufac- 
ture and wholesale 
distribution of ar- 
ticles of commerce. 
Since this is so, 
the answer made 
here is confined to 
that particular 
division of the 
present-day indus- 
trial structure. 
This question, 
“Is It Wise to 
Start a New Busi- 
ness Today?” is 
being asked more 
and more fre- 
quently, it would 
seem, because there 
is uncertainty and 
fear in the minds 
of those who ask 
it. That fear and 





OMPETITION,” in the 

American conception 
of business, “is the life of 
trade.” Anyone who has 
paid close attention to the 
development of modern ad- 
vertising will readily declare 
that competition has been 
largely responsible for con- 
tinual striving for better and 
more effective advertising. 

Consolidations, if they dry 

up sources of competition, 
are, in a certain sense, ene- 
mies of advertising. New 
businesses, in that they make 
others in their own i 
work harder, and in that 
they sometimes make com- 
peting industries get back 
on a selling job, are friends 
of advertising. 











businesses which 
had their inception 
during those two 
periods of expan- 
sion that are big 
profit makers to- 
day. Especially is 
this true r ing 
the latter of these 
two periods. 

After parading 
such a list, the 
question in hand 
might be answered 
by simply asking 
another, namely: 
“If the foundations 
for successful busi- 
nesses could be laid 
in other times when 
big business was 
striving to 
bigger, why can’t 


uncertainty apparently arises from 
the never ending announcement of 
new mergers; from continual news 
of gigantic new financial opera- 
tions of big businesses and from 
widely ‘publicized advice given by 
men like Henry Ford who says 
that the wise man in business to- 
day is the man who seeks a berth 
in a big organization. 

There are several ways to an- 
swer this question. One way that 
suggests itself (since the expan- 


the same record be written eventu- 
ally for the new business of to- 
day * a1 
There is, however, I feel, a 
better and more satisfying answer 
than that which can be given by 
— historical parallels. 
at are the basic requisites 
for success in new manufactur- 
ing enterprises? An old invest- 
ment banker, who, for many years, 
before he became a part of the 
banking world, had his hand in 
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the building of several businesses, 
answered this question by saying: 

“1. Adequate capital. 

“2. Managerial, production and 
selling ability that is willing to 
take a chance. 

“3. A product, which, if new, 
has an obvious market, or for 
which it is likely a market can 
be created; which, if old, is su- 
perior, either from a practical or 
esthetic standpoint or both in 
some cases, or which, if not supe- 
rior in itself, is one that is made 
by some improved process that 
means lower production costs, or 
that can be made in a manner 
which means lower distribution 
costs 

“4. A decent share of good for- 
tune.” 

Are conditions favorable for the 
rounding-up of these four requi- 
sites today? 

Capital, in the opinion of those 
who raise capital for established 
businesses, exists in real abun- 
dance, in every heavily populated 
center of this country for the new 
business that has attractive pos- 
sibilities. A certain banker points 
out that there are two underlying 
reasons for this condition: 

“In a period of prosperity such 
as we are now in,” he says, “capi- 
tal is made available for a new 
business by the very machinery 
that creates capital for going busi- 
nesses. That’s one source. Let 
me explain that source before I 
tell you about the next source. It 
is created in this way: An in- 
vestment banker pays a good price 
for the securities of a business 
which he buys to resell to the 
public today. Competition among 
bankers makes for such conditions. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that he 
invariably comes to the state of 
mind where he says to himself: 
‘Why don’t I put money out of my 
own pocket into some of these 
new businesses which I have been 
asked to help finance and which 
I have turned down? If I do this, 
when they grow up I will be 100 
per cent sure of handling their 
public financing.’ 

“It is no difficult job for a new 
business to get upward of $100,000 
from the pockets of the partners 
and a few speculatively inclined 
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customers of an investment bank- 
ing house today. This condition 
always existed on a small scale. 
Today it exists on a large scale 
This is true because there are more 
investment bankers; because of 
the vogue of common stock, and 
because industrial enterprises, as 
distinguished from railroads, com- 
mercial banks and public utilities, 
have climbed high in the social scale 
of the banking world. To digress a 
minute, I might add, it is the condi- 
tion which is responsible for th« 
fact that. so many of the inven- 
tories of the estates of bankers that 
you see in newspapers when bank- 
ers die, contain a _ considerable 
number of ‘cat and dog” stocks. 

“Don’t misunderstand me on 
this first source. I am not say- 
ing that investment bankers will 
raise money for an absolutely new 
business by selling its securities 
to the public, although there are 
some who will do that in certain 
cases when the situation is right 
What I am saying is that invest- 
ment bankers are today financing 
new ventures out of their own 
pockets. 


The Public as a Source 


“The second source for plentiful 
amounts of capital for a new busi- 
ness today,” said this same banker, 
“is the public. The American pub- 
lic is a gambler—a peculiar gam- 
bler. In one breath it will say the 
way to wealth is to buy stocks in 
businesses sponsored by the House 
of Morgan and in the next breath 
become rabid on the soundness of 
getting in on the ground floor of a 
new business before the bankers 
get in. In actual practice a great 
majority follow both theories. 

“Because of increased knowl- 
edge, gained through actual experi- 
ence, of the manner in which the 
investment banker works, you find, 
today, in all large cities of this 
country, and in some smaller ones, 
groups of men who in addition to 
running their own businesses are 
nothing other than investment 
bankers, on the side, for new busi- 
nesses. They are in reality private 
banking syndicates which are 
ready, willing and able to put up, 
in some instances, tremendous 
sums of money for a new enter- 
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What 
25 your 
judgment? 


ASKED ONE OF OUR CLIENTS 


A Pacific Coast client sought advice from our San 
Francisco office concerning a new and novel advertising 
medium which had been exploited in the east only. San 
Francisco wired our New York office for first-hand 
information. 





McCann Company representatives interviewed represen- 
tative New Yorkers to discover— 

First: Their awareness and opinion of the medium; 
Secon: Their awareness of products advertised through it; 
Tarp: Their reactions to such advertising as they had observed. 


A night letter carried the findings to the San Francisco 
office, who immediately reported to the client. 


The dispatch with which the above service was per- 
formed is a commonplace to the H. K. McCann Company. 
To paraphrase an old saying, ‘‘Many offices make quick 
work."’ And what is equally important, more effective 
work. The McCann Company maintains twelve offices 
in the United States, Canada and Europe, their combined 
facilities being available to each and every client. 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


CLEVELAND SEATTLE DENVER 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN 
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prise. This is especially true if it 
is to be run by some individual 
whom they know and in whom 
they have confidence. This practice 
is not only fairly widespread but 
is increasing. It is increasing be- 
cause many groups have succeeded 
in greatly increasing their original 
capital in a relatively short time by 
seiling out to regular investment 
bankers anxious to publicly finance 
any sort of business which shows 
a decent record of earning power. 
Profits on past transactions are 
giving such _ syndicates more 
money to work with and their 
success is causing others to emu- 
late them. 

“When you stop to consider 
these facts, as I have told them, 
I would say that you would be 
absolutely correct in declaring that 
there is more than ample capital 
available in this country today for 
new businesses.” 

From several answers on the 
second of the four requisites for 
success in a new business, namely, 
managerial, production and sell- 
ing ability that is willing to take 
a chance, let us confine ourselves 
to the answer given by a man 
who, in the last twelve years, has 
represented different groups of 
banking houses in the manage- 
ment of three fairly large indus- 
trial enterprises. His primary job 
has been to find the right men to 
take over the managerial reins of 
those enterprises so that he would 
be free to take hold of the next 
job of reorganization. 

“My job,” he says, “seems to 
me to be much easier than it was 
seven or eight years ago. You 
might say that is so because I 
have had more experience in han- 
dling it. That wouldn’t be the 
whole answer. The better part of 
the answer is that it has become 
considerably easier’ to find certain 
types of men. It has become easier 
to find the engineer, the chemist 
and the sales and advertising man. 
Each of these particular types has 
tended more and more in recent 
years to sell his services profes- 
sionally. You have engineering 
firms; you have consulting chem- 
ists; and you have not only adver- 
tising agencies in great and in- 
creasing numbers, but also sales 
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and advertising consultants. In 
such firms and organizations I can 
quickly find, or have found for 
me, the man you want for a pro- 
duction or sales or advertising job. 
In other words, such ability has 
tended to classify and label itself 

“Your question concerns the new 
business—the business which, in 
most cases, presumably cannot af- 
ford to hire ability at a high price. 
Well, isn’t the answer to that sit- 
uation to be found in the fact that 
it can hire part of the time of the 
particular kind of ability it needs 
at a cost which is in proportion to 
the amount of time required? 

“That particular answer, it 
would seem, is true with some ex- 
ceptions. The services of some of 
the largest advertising agencies, 
for example, are not available to 
the new business of limited 
means. It is the policy of such 
agencies, sometimes not strictly 
followed, to require a guaranteed 
minimum income for themselves of 
about $40,000 a year. [This situa- 
tion is changing, however. The 
story of how it is changing will be 
the subject of a separate article, to 
appear in a later issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK. ] 

“Managerial ability,” this bank- 
er’s representative continued, “is a 
different proposition from that of 
finding production and sales abil- 
ity. Here you are more in the dark 
as compared with finding the other 
types of ability. We haven't de- 
veloped as yet many professional 
business management firms. (I 
have no doubt that we shall some 
day see such firms.) However, the 
job of finding managerial ability 
ability to run and head a business 
—is not, in my opinion, as difficult 
today as it once was. 


Good Men Often Suffer from 
Mergers 


“Mergers have been the cause 
of many capable men being turned 
loose. Mergers, you will discover, 
do not always, in fact do not gen- 
erally, result in better managing 
heads. The man at the head of the 
new company resulting from a 
merger, it often happens, is likely 
to be a man whom the bankers 
have picked primarily because they 
can count on his loyalty. Because 
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Undisputed Leadership in Every Major Classification! 





Advertisers Endorse 
One Paper Coverage! 


ACH year more advertisers increase 
sales at lowest cost in the rich Mil- 
waukee marketthrough The Milwaukee 


itl Journal’s coverage of more than four 
es of out of evety five homes,’ As a result, 
The The Journal gained 451,273 lines of paid 


ill be 


le, to advertising in 1928 over 1927 totals—and 
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om Build greater sales in“this prosperous 
caus market in 1929 with The Journal alone! 
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of this condition it can be said 
mergers have made real manager- 
ial talent available. 

“Furthermore, because of mer- 
gers there are today, quite a num- 
ber of men, still in the prime of 
business life, who, having sold 
control of their business at a good 
price, are tired of having no daily 
job. Such men are _ becoming 
more and more anxious to harness 
their ability and energy to some 
worth-while proposition. 

“On top of the fact that mer- 
gers have let loose considerable 
seasoned managerial ability is also 
the fact that there is available, 
even more than ever before, 
younger managerial ability. The 
big corporation of today can have 
only one directing head. In the 
ranks, immediately below the pres- 
ident, of many big businesses are 
men who wil] never be satisfied 


until they run their own show. 
That’s why, in spite of all induce- 
ments, a man like Chrysler left a 
corporation like General Motors. 

“So far I haven’t fully answered 
your question. I have been talking 


only half way to the point, namely, 
on the availability of certain kinds 
of ability. The rest of your ques- 
tion is: /f such ability ts available 
is it willing to take a chance? 

“In my job of getting such abil- 
ity for businesses in the process 
of reorganization I have always had 
to sell the idea of willingness to 
take a chance. Of course, that idea 
is easier to sell when the proposi- 
tion is an old business with a his- 
tory and reputation than it is when 
you have one that may not yet be 
in actual existence. To get an an- 
swer to this part of your question 
consider this fact: The willingness 
to take a chance increases with 
the condition of a man’s personal 
bank account or security holdings. 
It is my opinion that ability, from 
the standpoint that such ability 
has money of its own behind it, i 
in a better position today than 
ever before to take a chance. Men 
who have sold out their own busi- 
ness, of course, are able to take 
care of themselves out of their 
own bank accounts. Men who have 
come close to the top in big and 
successful corporations are men 
who have been highly paid in cash 
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and in securities, and who because 
their salaries were in the higher 
brackets have managed to keep 
such securities through the con- 
stantly rising security markets of 
recent years. There is no doubt in 
my mind that there is plenty of 
managerial ability that is able and 
willing to take a chance today.” 

The third basic requisite set 
down for success in a new venture 
is that the product have an ad- 
vantage of one kind or another 
over existing products. This is a 
question that could fill enough 
books to make a library of some 
proportions. All that will be done 
here is to set down a few of many 
comments on the possibility of 
finding such products. 


Is Necessity the Mother of 
Invention? 


“The idea that necessity is the 
mother of invention is certainly en- 
tirely sound. However, it does not 
mean that the individual must be 
faced with necessity in order to 
invent. Give men leisure ; give them 
time to think and inventions will 
result. The great spread of edu- 
cation made possible by our in- 
creased prosperity is resulting in 
trained thinkers who are turning 
out our inventions. Prosperity 
more than necessity makes inven- 
tions.” 

“Mass production,” another com- 
ment runs, “which has been an 
important factor in making many 
of our businesses big, is, at the 
same time, their weakness. Mass 
production too often neglects style. 
And by neglecting style, which is 
another way of saying it neglects 
to take advantage of opportunities 
to improve the appearance of a 
product, the way for competition 
is opened.” 

Still another comment on this 
question reads: “True enough tlie 
big established companies have 
elaborate and expensive research 
departments and true enough such 
efforts result in the uncovering of 
many new products and many im- 
provements on existing products. 
Such laboratories, however, by no 
means guarantee a monopoly on 
new ideas. There is for example 
a new idea in a shingle, which by 

(Continued on page 141) 
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How Woolworth Plans to Advertise 


An Unusual Experiment in Advertising Whereby American Public Is to 
Be Given a “Select Catalog” of the Many Woolworth Articles in 
Periodical Space 


N unusual experiment in ad- 

vertising is shortly to be made 
by the F. W. Woolworth Company, 
operator of approximately 1,730 
5 and 10 cent stores. 

This huge corporation, which in 
1928 sold $287,318,719 worth of 
5 and 10 cent merchandise, is to 
become a national advertiser on a 
large scale beginning in May of 
this year. 

The fact that it is to be a na- 
tional advertiser is in itself news. 
More important than that, how- 
ever, is the story of the reasons 
which have made it a national ad- 
vertiser; and still more important 
is the manner in which it proposes 
to use advertising. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the 
Woolworth business occurs in May 
of this year. More than a year 


ago the organization began to plan 


for a fitting observance of that 
occasion. 

One thought was to hold sales 
in all its stores during May, 1929. 
This “sales” idea did not mean re- 
ducing its retail prices. It meant 
asking co-operation of those who 
filled its usual requirements to an 
extent that Woolworth would be 
enabled to offer highly unusual ar- 
ticles during that month at the 
prices of 5 and 10 cents. This idea 
has been worked out and will be 
carried through. 

Another idea was to issue sou- 
venir booklets and miniature cata- 
logs by the millions. This idea 
was worked out and the booklets 
and miniature catalogs were 
printed. Sample copies of those 
booklets, which were shown to 
several manufacturers who sup- 
ply Woolworth with some of its 
many items, led directly to the 
large scale national advertising 
campaign that opens in May. 

Here is what took place: The 
manufacturers who saw the cata- 
log made the suggestion that they 
be allowed to pay for part of it in 
return for an advertisement in it 
of their products. This suggestion 


did not, however, strike fire with 
Woolworth. To throw the catalog 
open to a few would not do. It 
would be necessary to offer the 
same opportunity to every source 
of supply. Woolworth saw, how- 
ever, that if this were done the re- 
sult would be a tremendous catalog 
of highly doubtful value, when all 
that was needed and desired was a 
miniature catalog. 

A study of various possibilities 
by which it could utilize these ad- 
vertising offers of various manu- 
facturers in a manner that would 
offer equal opportunities to all of 
its principal sources of supply led 
to the idea upon which the forth- 
coming national advertising cam- 
paign is based. 


The New Plan 


Woolworth had planned, as part 
of its fiftieth anniversary observ- 
ance, to use a limited amount of 
space in national mediums for in- 
stitutional copy. That plan will go 
through. With that advertising, 
and this is the new plan brought 
about by the desire of certain 
manufacturers to appear in its min- 
iature catalog, there will appear a 
considerable number of pages of 
direct-product advertising. There 
will be, for example, a page on ten 
specific jewelry items ; another, say, 
on four or five kitchen articles. 
In one publication there may be 
anywhere from five to twenty or 
more pages of specific product ad- 
vertising, all under the name of 
Woolworth. These pages, by the 
way, will be in color. They alll 
be paid for by the manufacturers 
whose items are displayed in them, 
in proportion to the amount of 
space given their particular item 
or items. In such cases where a 
manufacturer’s article carries a 
trade-mark that trade-mark will be 
reproduced or mentioned in the ad- 
vertisement featuring his product. 

At the present time the plan for 
this campaign calls for the use of 
four publications of national cir- 
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First In The World 
in Weekday Advertising? 


/THE DETROIT NEWS. . .23,096,584 
Chicago Daily News.... . .20,861,232 
Chicago Tribune. ........19,622,037 


Phila. Bulletin . . 19,260,626 
New York Times. .......18,998,158 


Baltimore Evening Sun .. . 17,449,942 
\Indianapolis News ....... .17,390,001 








Figures in Lines Weekdays Only During 1928 


$ part No only did The Detroit News publish the largest 
a volume of weekday advertising for the year of 

or in 1928, but it was also among the first three news- 
ah papers in America in total weekday and Sunday 
‘ought space combined, being surpassed only by the New 
— York Times and Chicago Tribune. In gaining third 
ear a place in total advertising, The Detroit News estab- 
eS lished a new advertising record, that of being either 

on ten first, second or third for fifteen consecutive years. 
ticles Such outstanding performance is a direct result 

4 - of the unusually fruitful combination of a large 

ct ad- and wealthy market coverable by one newspaper— 

* = for The News reaches four out of every five Detroit 

y will homes taking any English newspaper. 

turers 

- 

"«| The Detroit News 
ty . The HOME newspaper 

= New York Office: Chicago Office: 
ge I, A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42ND ST. J. E. LUTZ, 6 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
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culation. It is reported, however, 
that because of the manner in 
which manufacturers who sell to 
Woolworth have responded to this 
plan, the company is considering 
extending it, and if extended, 
newspapers may be used. It is also 
reported in this connection that a 
detailed study of newspaper adver- 
tising has been made. 

This campaign, at the outset of 
this article, was referred to as “an 
unusual experiment” in advertis- 
ing. It was so labeled because of 
several features. It advertises a 
retailer who has national distribu- 
tion facilities. It represents a situ- 
ation which certain observers of 
modern advertising and distribu- 
tion, notable among them Paul M. 
Mazur in his book “American 
Prosperity,” have predicted as cer- 
tain to come, in one way or another 
—a situation in which retailers 
would make an ambitious bid for 
consumer loyalty for their name 
over and beyond the name of the 
manufacturer. 

It is unusual, furthermore, in 
that the campaign, to a consider- 
able extent, is paid for by manu- 
facturers. Many manufacturers 
have, of course, hitherto paid for 
part of the space a retailer has 
used. This, in fact, has been done 
in the case of Woolworth itself 
on several occasions, but never be- 
fore on this scale. Finally, it is 
unusual from the copy standpoint. 
The copy represents, as already in- 
dicated, a combination of a small 
amount of institutional copy with 
a large amount of direct product 
copy. Specific product advertising, 
however, will be present in such a 
large quantity that it can be said 
Woolworth, in this campaign, is in 
reality publishing to the nation in 
periodical space, a selected catalog 
of its many offerings. 





Succeeds Moskovics as Presi- 
dent of Stutz Motor 


E. S. Gorrell, formerly vice-president, 
has been elected president of the Stutz 
Motor Car Company of America, In- 
dianapolis, to succeed F. E. Moskovics, 
resigned. E. B. Jackson, also a vice- 
president, has been elected chairman of 
the board. E. V. R. Thayer, Charles 
Reed and Mr. Jackson have been elected 
to the executive committee. 
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E. M. Alexander to Join New 
York “Morning Telegraph” 


E. M. Alexander has resigned as 
vice-president and advertising director 
of the New York Evening Journal, 
Around the first of the year Mr. Alex. 
ander made arrangements to purchase a 
substantial interest in the New York 
Morning Telegraph and to become asso- 
ciated with Joseph A. Moore in the 
active operations of that paper as soon 
as his connection with the Evening 
Journal ceased, which will take place 
about April 1. 


Mr. Alexander will be general man 
ager and treasurer of the Morning 
Telegraph. 


In 1917 he became associated with 
the New York Tribune, resigning the 
advertising managership of that news- 
paper in 1919 to become advertising di 
rector of the New York Sun. Shortly 
thereafter Mr. Munsey purchased the 
New York Herald onl Mr. Alexander 
became advertising director of both 
apers. In 1922 he returned to the 
fearst organization as advertising di 
rector of the New York Evening Jour 
nal. Later he was publisher of the 
New York Daily Mirror and, following 
this, was a vice-president of the New 
York American. During the last year 
Mr. Alexander has been vice-president 
of the New York Evening Journal. 


Richard H. Waldo Heads 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate 

Richard H. Waldo, vice-president of 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
New York, has been elected president, 
to succeed Clinton T. Brainard, who 
becomes chairman of the board. Mr 
Waldo formerly was business manager 
of Good Housekeeping, and later, secre 
tary and associate general manager of 
the New York Tribune. More recently 
he has been with John Wanamaker's at 
New York. 


A. H. Kudner, President, 
Erwin, Wasey 

Arthur H. Kudner has been elected 
president of Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
advertising agency of Chicago and New 
ork. Louis Wasey, whom he suc- 
ceeds as president, has been elected 
chairman of the board, a position that 
has been vacant since the death of 
Charles R. Erwin in 1926. Mr. Kud- 
ner has been for several years vice- 
president and treasurer of this agency 





International Telephone to 
J. Walter Thompson 


The International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, New York, has 
laced its advertising account with the 
. Walter Thompson Company, Inc 





Atlanta “Constitution” Ap- 


points Kelly-Smith 
The Atlanta Constitution has ap 
pointed the Kelly-Smith Company, pub- 
ishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. 
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ow much 
do you contribute? 


When you tickle a jaded appetite with some 
fresh strawberries in February; when fresh 
green vegetables are found on the menu of 
your favorite restaurant in winter; when 
the folks at home provide a tasty dinner 
featuring fresh vegetables and fruits; when 
you sip your glass of ‘“One-fourth more” 
orange juice for breakfast — you are con- 
tributing to Florida's buying power. At 
this time of the year, thousands of carloads 
of foodstuffs are being shipped to northern 
markets by Florida growers. The money 
that comes back—about $100,000,c00o—pro- 
vides the means for bigger and better busi- 
ness for those who seek it. Remember, this 
money is in addition to Florida's industrial 
payroll and quarter-billion tourist income. 
And the way to attract new.and better 
business to the stores of your dealers in 
Florida is through consistent advertising in 














The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Represented nationaliy by 
REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 
New York . . . . 2 West 45th Street Philadelphia . . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
Chicago . . . 203 N. Wabash Avenue Los Angeles . . . 117 West oth Street 
San Francisco. . . . 8 Sutter Street 
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More than all morning and 
Sunday papers combined 

. more than all other 
evening papers combined 

. a total of 1,353,680 
agate lines . . . a gain for 
the year of 309,158 agate 
lines .. . 


That is the story of gro- 
cery products advertising 
in The Chicago Daily News 
in 1928 .. .a merchan- 
dising story with an appli- 
cation to the business of 
every advertiser in the 
Chicago market. 


( DAILY NEWS 


ewwspaper 








DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
108 Fine Arts Bidg. 303 Crocker ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 





OUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 
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In 1928 


THE OKLAHOMA FARMER.- 
STOCKMAN Established 49,837 
Subscriber contacts by cor- 
respondence alone 

Just think! An average of 166 letters a 


day sent out in reply to inquiries from sub- 
scribers about the correct use of fertilizers, 
about terracing, about the feeding of live- 
stock, about the fencing of the farm, about 
canning, about farm purchases . . . and a 
hundred and one things that Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman readers wished to know. 

Reader confidence in The Oklahoma 
y"armer-Stockman caused these folks to turn 
to The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman for ad- 
vice. This same reader confidence causes 
them to turn to Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
advertising when they buy. 


184,168 ABC Circulation Each Issue 


Carl Williams ©& OMA Ralph Niller 


Editor Adu Mor 
Oklahoma City 
Published by THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN AND OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
Radio Station WEY—1000 Watts—900 Ke. 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 





What a Jobber’s Salesman Has 
Learned about Dealer Helps 


Displays That Really Meet the Needs of the Retailer Will Be Used Over 
and Over Again—Most of the Others Are Consigned 
to the Waste Basket 


As told to Charles G. Muller 


By John A. Finnegan 


Salesman, The Masback Hardware Company, New York 


PUTTING it conservatively, the 
average hardware retailer throws 
away eight out of every twelve 


Window displays come first in 
importance, for several reasons. 
First, because they are more costly 
than most other helps and conse- 


dealer helps that come to his 
store. And from 
from talking with 
salesmen and deal- 
ers, the same pro- 
portion holds true 
in other lines. Yet 
I have found that 
the retailer is in 
need of such aids, 
is anxious to get 
them, and will 


capitalize whatever 


the manufacturer 
gives him, provided 
the helps are adapt- 
able to his mer- 
chandising require- 
ments. 

From what I 
have learned in 
many years of 
wholesale selling in 
towns and suburban 
districts of less 


what I know 








66 wi aren’t our dealer 
helps being used?” is 
a frequently asked question. 
The simple and obvious an- 
swer is: “Because they are 
not what the dealer wants.” 
But finding out just what 
the dealer will use is a ma- 
jor advertising problem. 
Manufacturers and retail- 
ers, advertising agents and 
dealer-help specialists, have 
all contributed their thoughts 
and experiences on this sub- 
ject., Now a jobber’s sales- 
man steps up with a few 
more observations dnd sug- 
gestions, all based on his 
own first-hand experience and 








talks with many dealers. 














quently cannot be thrown away 


without great 
waste. Second, be- 
cause the average 
retailer, not being 
an expert in win- 
dow dressing, needs 
most help in this 
field. And _ third, 
because dealer win- 
dows are so much 
a reflection of the 
character of the 
store that the manu- 
facturer who 
properly aids the 
merchant to better 
windows helps him- 
self in making a 
more prosperous 
customer. 

As retailers have 
told them to me, 
here are some of 


than 20,000 population, I feel that 
many manufacturers want to help 
the dealer—certainly they cannot 
desire to have their expensive dis- 
plays tossed into the cellar. I feel, 
too, that dealers will work with 
manufacturers who really aid. 

One of the fundamental faults 
of present advertising helps, as 
I see it, is that manufacturers do 
not appreciate fully enough the 
conditions under which the dealer 
labors, do not deeply enough study 
his problems before sending him 
their aid, and fail to get the human 
touch into their contact with him. 
What follows, is one jobber sales- 
man’s attempt to explain what the 
retailer wants in the way of helps, 
through giving a few examples of 
the kind he uses. 


the reasons why they throw out 
window displays instead of using 
them. The display came without 
being requested and did not meet 
any need. It was too large for 
the window. It was unattractive 
in color harmony. Its dress styles 
and figures were out of date. The 
display was an old idea worked 
from an old angle. And—perhaps 
more important than many manu- 
facturers realized—it was too 
selfish in that it sought to take a 
whole window for its own product 
instead of helping to sell other mer- 
chandise in the store. 

To show what the dealer does 
want, let me illustrate by means of 
a successful window display piece 
which meets dealer requirements, 
which has proved unusually popu- 
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lar with my own customers, and 
which I am told has found a per- 
manent place in the sales efforts of 
a company which was on the verge 
of giving up window campaigns be- 
cause of previous poor results. This 
is the window display sent out by 
Master Metal Products, Inc., for 
its Sanette garbage receiver. It 
comprises a three-piece center sec- 
tion, two cutouts and two price 
cards, all done in oil paint repro- 
duction. 

First of all, the national adver- 
tising of this company—as my own 
dealers and myself see it—is ap- 
pealing, and the channels through 
which the company advertises are 
right for this class of goods. Sec- 
ond, the window display is not 
promiscuously distributed but must 
be requested direct from the fac- 
tory and an order for goods given 
the jobber’s salesman. Third, the 
display has the necessary color for 
an otherwise drab hardware or 
housefurnishings window. 

In addition, its size is right, be- 
ing neither too large nor too small. 
Copy is well written to appeal to 
a woman’s desire for cleanliness, 
her thrift and her wish to have her 
kitchen free from odors and flies. 
The price cards make a distinct hit 
with the dealer and, too, the side- 
cards may afterward be used as 
counter cards. Booklets and en- 
velope stuffers are also procurable. 

Besides all this, the manufacturer 
has shown consideration for the 
dealer in that he is content to have 
just the wings and the cutouts 
show and tell about his product, 
the center section being devoted 
entirely to items other than the 
Sanette which the merchant is in- 
terested in selling. At the top of 
this center section is “This is your 
housefurnishing store,” and below 
is “Everything to make the kitchen 
cheerful and lighten the work.” All 
of which effort to push their wares 
in a general way retail merchants 
appreciate in a display of this kind. 

Finally, the manufacturer in this 
case makes it easy for the dealer 
to set up the display, for he sends 
with it a very complete instruction 
sheet showing how the display can 
be most profitably used in conjunc- 
tion with the most salable house- 
furnishings items in the store. A 
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photograph of a window actually 
installed by a Buffalo hardware 
dealer accompanies the instructions, 
and the point is made that this 
modei window stimulates sales of 
many general items as well as sales 
of Sanette receivers through the 
window being laid out so as to 
tie-in with the company’s steady 
national advertising. 


Good Displays Are Used Many 
Times 


It has been my experience that a 
display of such a nature, which 
really meets the dealer’s needs, is 
used over and over again. Many 
displays of firearms and ammuni- 
tion, for instance, are kept from 
year to year and often are used 
between hunting seasons because 
they make an excellent background 
for other products. Fixing a win- 
dow for small items is considered 
a bugaboo, so these ammunition 
displays, which accompany very 
small items, are always in demand. 

Sometimes the manufacturer can 
make a special appeal, as does the 
Stanley tool company in a window 
display whose small cards, nicely 
worded, give the name of each tool 
and tell the prospect what its use 
is. Another manufacturer uses a 
series of cards to give single sales 
points, an idea which is successful 
because almost anyone will read a 
single line. Such windows can be 
put away for use again. In one 
store a good display is put back 
into its shipping container and 
marked with the date of its use. 
This is a simple way to store and 
record for future need. 

As a jobber’s man, I am asked 
time and time again to suggest to 
dealers what they can have for 
three or four windows, and I find 
the hardware man to be at his 
wits end to know what to display 
and when to display it. If I were 
a manufacturer I should make a 
very definite attempt to tell dealers 
how to plan windows several weeks 
ahead, especially on seasonal mer- 
chandise, for I know I should find 
an appreciative audience. 

The manufacturer can send out 
a dealer letter in proper season— 
and when I say a letter I do not 
mean a stilted form that makes the 
dealer feel he is just another name 
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on a list. I mean a letter which 
goes to the dealer as a regular fel- 
low—speaking the merchant’s own 
language, showing an appreciation 
of his needs, suggesting a lay-out, 
and giving details for set-up. Be- 
cause so many hardware merchants 
have no contact with the latest 
ideas in the many lines they han- 
dle, they offer a fertile field for 
honestly sincere help with window 
problems, especially with seasonal 
merchandise. 

The American Fork and Hoe 
Company does exceptionally well 
with the seasonal problem. Through 
the jobber’s man, this concern gets 
requests for window material when 
advance orders are taken, and the 
window material so requested is 
made up to feature those particular 
items which the company wants 
played up to tie-in with the na- 
tional advertising which will run 
concurrently. Letters suggesting 
complete tie-up go out at the right 
advance date and, because the 
manufacturer gives thought to this 
angle of window display, dealer 
windows in season are co-ordinated 
with the company’s national adver- 
tising to the benefit and satisfaction 
of manufacturer and dealer both. 

Leaving windows and going in- 
side the store to look over counter 
displays, we find the growing prac- 
tice of mounting a single product 
on a stand, so as to get it out of 
the drawer and into the open, to 
be most noticeable. This practice, 
it seems to me, will defeat its own 
purpose. For unless, as is done in 
the stores of clever merchants, 
these displays are alternated, the 
dealer quickly becomes swamped 
with items clamoring for a place on 
the counter instead of in a drawer. 
Tired of seeing all his ledges and 
counters covered, he clears the 
decks and puts all goods back into 
drawers. Some very good selling 
idea or space-saving purpose must 
be back of such displays to make 
them really serviceable in the aver- 
age store. 

Often the best counter display is 
the article itself, as in the case 
of such items as colored clocks. 
These, because they have color ap- 
peal and tell their own story with- 
out elaborate cards or boards, 
readily find a place on the dealer’s 
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counter. Where the package itseif 
can be made to do a selling job 
from the counter or shelf, it is a 
mistake not to make that package 
attractive. Yet many manufactur- 
ers overlook this form of dealer 
help, putting their product in too 
plain dress. I have in mind a plas- 
tic cement which was a wonderful 
piece of goods. It filled a long felt 
want and when introduced sold 
very well. Because of its plain 
white wrapper, it did not display 
well on either counter or shelf and 
had to be sold—that is, it was not 
“bought.” Along came a competi- 
tive product with a more attractive 
package and today, in the stores 
on which I call, the competitor gets 
much more business than the orig- 
inator. 


When Booklets Are Valuable 


Counter booklets offer a chance 
for one practical observation. That 
is that on higher priced items in 
which more than one person is in- 
terested and has a say in the pur- 
chasing, booklets are very necessary 
and helpful. But on an article of 
the “impulse” type, of small cost, 
the booklet seems to be unnecessary 
and to prove more expensive than 
valuable. With envelope stuffers, 
however, the story is different, for 
leaflets sent out with monthly 
statements always create interest 
and bring people to look at the 
article regardless of cost. 

If the advertiser will keep the 
clerk in the hardware store in mind 
when he is writing his pamphlets, 
the manufacturer will greatly bene- 
fit. The average hardware clerk 
does not know enough about the 
goods he is selling and can learn 
a great deal from the literature 
that comes to the counter. ° 

Now we come to the jobber’s 
salesman himself, as a medium of 
use for the manufacturer in get- 
ting greater co-operation from 
dealers in matters of national ad- 
vertising helps. Here I speak from 
considerable personal observation, 
for experience has shown me that 
where I make three calls a day and 
work closely and fully with deal- 
ers, I get better results than where 
I try to make ten hurried trips. 
Just so, I think, would manufac- 
turers get better results if they 
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hurried less and took more time 
to study actual store conditions. 
Since they cannot personally make 
the necessary contacts to get the 
inside track in stores over the en- 
tire United States, I believe that 
their best opportunity is to work 
closely with the jobber’s salesman. 
The jobber’s man, after all, is the 
only outlet for much of the adver- 
tising material which originates 
with the manufacturer, and if the 
jobber’s man fails to function, the 
whole advertising scheme falls 
down, 


Education Is Needed 


Therefore, my suggestion to in- 
crease the ethciency of dealer helps 
is to educate the jobber’s man to 
educate the dealer. This can be 
done in matiy ways that I need not 
touch on here. The main thing is 
what should be included in this 
education. For the wholesaler’s 
salesman, I should say there 
are just two essentials. After he 
has been given all he need know 
about the product itself, he should 


be kept in constant touch with de- 
tails of the advertising end. Much 
of this can be done by letters which 
outline a campaign and which give 


actual costs of dealer helps, to 
stimulate the salesman’s apprecia- 
tion of what the manufacturer is 
doing. 

Backing this work on the job- 
ber’s man, the manufacturer ‘should, 
in my opinion, further aid the sales- 
man by going to the dealer with 
direct-mail education. This effort 
is designed to impress the dealer as 
an individual that national advertis- 
ing is for him personally to the ex- 
act extent that he capitalizes it with 
proper window displays and allied 
helps. Then, when I as a jobber’s 
salesman go to the dealer with a 
specific campaign, show a fine two- 
page spread, and announce that it 
is to help the dealer, I won't get 
the reply that tries salesmen’s 
souls : 

“Like hell it’s to help me! That 
stuff just costs me money.” 

Instead, when I know the full 
details of a national campaign and 
associated helps and go to a dealer 
to whom the manufacturer in intel- 
ligently directed, friendly mailing 
pieces has sold the basic ideas of 
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the campaign, I will feel and the 
dealer will feel that the company 
behind the campaign is really try 
ing to help along lines we can un- 
derstand and appreciate. 

Neither jobber’s man nor dealer 
questions the good to be had from 
advertising helps. But experience 
has shown us that most of these 
are made up with little considera- 
tion for our_actual needs and with 
no sign behind them that the com- 
pany putting them out is composed 
of human beings interested in how 
we handle their product or de- 
sirous of showing us how best to 
sell that product with the various 
helps. Mostly these helps are im- 
personally tossed to us “to get rid 
of” instead of “to put to work.” 

That so many dealers—and | 
know it to be true of the majority 
—throw eight out of twelve so- 
called helps into the paper box, 
seems to me to be due partly to the 
fact that retailers do not always 
appreciate the great value of na- 
tional advertising aids. But mostly 
it.is due to the fact that the aids 
do not even approximately meet nor- 
mal store needs. And in addition to 
these helps giving every evidence 
of a complete lack of appreciation 
of the dealer’s needs, the. letters 
that go with them aggravate the 
situation by lacking the slightest 
friendly, personal indication that 
the manufacturer considers the 
dealer to be a regular fellow whom 
he’s sincerely anxious to help. 


Kenneth Groesbeck Leaves 
Groesbeck-Hearn 


Effective February 1, Groesbeck- 
Hearn, Inc., New York advertis'ng 
agency, will change its name to The 
Alfred S. Hearn Company, Inc. Ken 
neth Groesbeck, for the last seven years 
president and treasurer of the agency. 
has sold his holdings to Mr. Hearn and 
has retired from the agency. 

Officers of the Hearn agency will be: 
President, Mr. Hearn; vice-presidents, 
R. Dana Skinner and Ralph Foote; sec- 
retary, Arthur T. Smith; assistant sec- 
retary, Thomas H. O’Donnell and as 
sistant treasurer, William S. Manning. 


F. G. Kane with Adver- 
tisers, Inc. 
Frank G. Kane, for nine years direc- 
tor of copy for Erwin, Wasev & Com 


ny, Chicago, is now with Advertisers, 
nc., Detroit advertising agency. 
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MORE;|MORE 


than any! 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS car- 


than all! 


ried more advertising in 1928 in —and in the following clas- 
these important classifications sifications, The NEWS car- 


than any other Indianapolis news- 


paper: 
GRAND TOTAL 


ADVERTISING 
TOTAL LOCAL DISPLAY 


ried MORE advertising than 
the COMBINED TOTAL of 


all other Indianapolis news- 


TOTAL NATIONAL DISPLAY papers (The NEWS 6 issues 


TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE 
TOTAL CLASSIFIED 


Sub-Classifications of 

LOCAL DISPLAY: 
Boots and Shoes 
Clothing Stores 
Department Stores 
Drug Stores 
Furniture and Household 
Grocers 
Jewelers 
Miscellaneous 
Musical Instruments 
Radio 
Sporting Goods 
Stationers 


Sub-Classifications of 
NATIONAL DISPLAY: 
Building Materials 
Footwear 
Furniture and Household 
Groceries 
Jewelry 
Men’s Wear 
Miscellaneous 
Musical Instruments 
Office Equipment 
Publications 
Radio 
Tobacco 
Toilet Requisites 
Women’s Wear 


a week against a combined 
field of 13 issues a week): 


TOTAL LOCAL DISPLAY 
TOTAL NATIONAL DISPLAY 


Sub-Classifications of 
LOCAL DISPLAY: 


Boots and Shoes 
Department Stores 
Drug Stores 
Grocers 

Stationers 


Sub-Classifications of 
NATIONAL DISPLAY: 


Building Materials 
Footwear 

Furniture and Household 
Groceries 

Jewelry 

Men’s Wear 

Musical Instruments 
Office Equipment 
Publications 

Radio 

Tobacco 

Toilet Requisites 

¥ Women’s Wear 





The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
4Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 


DAN 


A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 


New York:'"4109 East 42nd St. Chicago: The Tower Bldg. 


DELIVERED TO THE HOME — READ BY THE FAMILY 
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The Semvaat's lead over 


1,251,976 lines 


Evening Journal 


Has Led 
All New York 


Newspapers 





In Volume of 
Retail Store 
Advertising 


Journal’s lead over Sun 
181,322 lines 


Pe 
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For 5 consecutive months 








ERE’S a record that tells a remark- 
able tale of resultfulness for retail 
advertisers! 


During the last five months of 1928, 
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August 1 to December 31, 1928, the 
Evening Journal printed 4,398,887 
lines of retail store advertising . . . 
leading all New York evening, six-day 
morning and Sunday newspapers in this 
important classification. 


This consistent record of progress 
in the only advertising classification 
that includes all retail stores—#is the 
truest indication that the advertising 
columns of the Evening Journal are in- 
creasingly profitable for New York re- 
tailers . . . and shows where national 
advertisers may most profitably con- 
centrate throughout 1929! 


NEW YORK 


One of the 28 Hearst NeEwspaPeERs read 
by more than twenty million people 


CHICAGO: DETROIT: NEW YORK: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Hearst Book Tower 9 East Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building 40th Street Building Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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While the Detroit Times 

was making the largest gains 
of any newspaper in the 
United States during 1928--- 
The Detroit Free Press 

lost" 436,380 lines. 

The two evening papers 


blanket Detroit 


more than ever. 


‘The Trend is to the Times’”’ 


"New York Post Statistical 


Department figures. 
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The Kind of “Salesmen Wanted” 
Advertising That Pays 


Explicit Information about the Job, the Opportunity, and Kind of Man 
Wanted, Signed by the Company, Usually Gets Results 


CotumBIaN Enametine & Stampinc Co. 
Terre Haute, Inp. 


litor of Printers’ INK: 


Recognizing the | of your staff 

{ specialists, we do not hesitate to place 
before you a problem which has caused 
s concern, 

At this time we are in need of two 
salesmen; one for the entire State of 
Michigan, and another for the States of 
Iowa, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota. These salesmen are to sell our 
product—Enameled Kitchen Utensils, 
that is, pots, pans, kettles, etc., to the 
retail hardware trade, department stores, 
ind the jobbing trade. 

Compensation would depend upon the 
man’s past experience and his value to 
us, and would be, let us say, at a mini- 
mum of $200 per month and a maximum 
somewhere around $400 a month, and 
all expenses paid. In addition to that, 
iu adequate bonus scheme would be 
worked out, giving the man an oppor- 
tunity to e greater earnings than his 
salary. The desirable type of man for 
us would be one who has had experience 
in those territories selling the class of 
trade, but, as we see it, he does not 
necessarily have to have experience in 
selling enameled ware. : 7 

Would you kindly advise us which 
publication in your opinion should be 
ised for advertising for salesmen in 
these two territories? If your publica- 
tion has appeal to the class of salesmen 
vhom we desire, we would, of course, 
place advertising with you, but in ad- 
lition to that, we would like to have 
your opinion whether it would be ad- 
visable to place advertising in certain 
other magazines, periodicals, or news- 


papers which you might recommend, or, ° 


ire there, in your opinion, other sources 
itside of advertising to which we might 
ipply for Prospective salesmen for these 
two territories? 

While we have never advertised inten- 
sively for salesmen, we would appreciate 
ur recommending advertising copy to 
> used by us in this vertising, as 
ll as an expression as to whether or 
not it is advisable to have the ad in the 
form of a blind ad, or one showing the 
name of the company. We would have 

) objections to either form, although 
we would like to know which of the two 
types would be most successful. 

We would very much appreciate your 
studying this problem and giving us, at 
your earliest convenience, your reaction 
thereto. 


Co-umBian Enametine & Stamptnc Co., 
eERNER H. Grasse, 
General Manager. 


P. S. If you have any individual in 
mind for one or both positions, we would 
ppreciate it if you would place us in 

ich with him. 


ERE is a question in which 

every reader of Printers’ INK 
is interested, either as an employer 
of salesmen, or as a salesman 
seeking employment; for while 
there may not be many salesmen 
among the readers of Printers’ 
Ink, there are many employers of 
salesmen who know of salesmen 
seeking positions. 

The particular problem described 
in our correspondent’s letter of 
finding two salesmen for positions 
now open, and the general problem 
of where and how to find good 
salesmen, are of immediate con- 
cern to employers of salesmen and 
of ever-increasing importance in 
the successful conduct of business. 

The problem involves (1) where 
to look for salesmen, (2) where to 
advertise for them, (3) what kind 
of copy to use, and (4) whether 
copy should be signed or keyed. 

The way in which a company 
seeks its salesmen has a great deal 
to do with determining the kind 
of salesmen it will get. Much 
depends upon the grade of men 
wanted and the nature of the op- 
portunity offered by the vacancy. 

For example: The J. C. Penney 
Company now operates J,021 retail 
department stores in forty-seven 
States, which stores did a business 
during 1928 of approximately 
$175,000,000. The company plans 
to open 500 new stores during 
1929. Men will be needed to man- 
age these new stores. Undoubtedly, 
many men now occupying sales 
positions with the Penney organi- 
zation will be promoted to take 
charge of these new stores, but 
others in addition to them will 
probably be needed to act as man- 
agers and to replace those pro- 
moted. What means is the com- 
pany using to find these new men? 
Advertising. Advertising in peri- 
odicals read by other salesmen and 
merchants in the same field. Signed 
advertising, not keyed, in which 
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the company is very explicit about 
itself, the opportunity it offers to 
salesmen, the kind of compensation 
offered (i. e., salary, a share of 
profits and eligibility for dividend- 
paying stock), and about the kind 
of salesmen it wants. 

The Penney company evidently 
attaches great importance to the 
matter of finding the right 
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wards offered to men who go to 
work for the company; and the 
personal qualifications and experi- 
ence which acceptable applicants 
must possess in order to receive 
consideration. 

Here is a concern that employs 
large numbers of salesmen and 
knows to the last detail what kind 





grade of men for its store 
managers and salesmen. The 
company believes it has an 
opportunity of value to offer 
good men and instead of 
waiting for these men to 
seek the Penney company, 
or merely taking the best of 
those who happen along or 
are recommended by rela- 
tives and friends, it buys ad- 
vertising space large enough, 
and uses it often enough, to 
describe the kind of men it 
wants in no uncertain lan- 
guage. 

In a page display adver- 
tisement of the J. C. Penney 
Company appearing in the 
January number of a dry 
goods publication there is 
this caption, “We have a job 
for a man as ready to work 
for success as Don E. Whit- 
man.” Close to this caption 
is a large oval halftone por- 










We have a job 
for a man 


as ready to work 
for success as 
Don E. Whitman 





Does Your Story Read Like That” 
Myon ape the hind of man we an 


90am jain the ranks of men whom the 








trait of Whitman and next 
to it a photographic repro- 
duction of a Penney store. 
Under the Whitman picture 
are the words, “Read Mr. Whit- 
man’s own’ success story,” and 
below that a letter signed by him 
in which he tells how he went to 
work for the Penney company 
directly from school, how he 
found there men and human inter- 
est and not merely machinery, and 
how he found it to be a practical 
school of merchandising experi- 
ence where individuals could be- 
come managers and share in the 
profits of their stores. 

The main body of this advertise- 
ment consists of about 350 words 
of copy in which the Penney com- 
pany describes Mr. Whitman’s rec- 
ord, his hard work, his success and 
his winning of “independence, se- 
curity and wealth”; the oppor- 
tunities in the way of financial re- 


How 





the J. C. Penney Company Advertises 
to Get the Right Type of Men 


of men it wants. The advertise- 
ment states in part, “We want 
young men, between 21 and 35. 
We want men of good education 
We want men whose moral char- 
acter is beyond question. We want 
men who have had experience in 
dry goods or men’s clothing or 
shoes.” 

This is the time and place for us 
to repeat what has often been 
printed in Printers’ Inx before 
and which can not be emphasized 
too much, namely, that “help 
wanted” advertising, especially for 
salesmen and sales executives, is a 
phase of advertising that could be 
made a great deal more productive 
than it is. It is more often mis- 
used and neglected than employed 
effectively. The classified columns 
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of Printers’ INK and many other 
business periodicals and newspapers 
are being used all the time for a 
wide variety of purposes and with 
much ingenuity, in bringing men 
and jobs together. But the re- 
sources of the display advertise- 
ment as an effective agency for 
finding men of unusual ability for 
opportunities that will give their 
talents room to develop, are recog- 
nized by a comparatively small 
number of advertisers. 

There have been some notable 
examples of the use of large dis- 
play space even in Printers’ INK. 
A few years ago Calkins & Holden, 
advertising agency, ran a four- 
page advertisement in Printers’ 
Ink WEEKLY entitled, “We are 
looking for a man. An ‘Art Di- 
rector’—,” in which they took nearly 
a thousand words to describe the 
kind of a job they had and the 
kind of a man they wanted for it. 
More recently The Ralph H. Jones 
Company, also an _ advertising 
agency, used a two-page display 
advertisement entitled, “WANTED 
—another man who can write like 
this,” with reproductions of a dozen 
advertisements accompanied by 
copy in which the job and the man 
were carefully described. Other 
companies which have used display 
space over their own signatures 
to advertise for men in _ the 
Printers’ Ink Publications are: 
Chickering & Son, Ohio Brass 
Company, Abraham & Straus, 
Andes Range & Furnace Corpora- 
tion, Skelly Oil Company, Federal 
Motor Truck, Eastman Kodak 
Company, and many others. 

By way of answering our cor- 
respondent’s letter specifically, we 
believe that letter contains excel- 
lent material in the way of copy 
for an advertisement. We believe, 
also, that advertising which is 
signed with the company’s name 
will be more resultful than a blind 
or keyed advertisement for the rea- 
son that the better class of men 
are not inclined to answer blind ad- 
vertisements: they want to know 
the concern to which they are 
making application. As to the kind 
of periodicals in which to adver- 
tise, those that are read by manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers 
in the kitchen-ware and house 
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furnishings fields should reach the 
type of salesmen desired. Besides 
business papers, newspapers in the 
leading cities of the States for 
which salesmen are wanted are 
often used by manufacturers to lo- 
cate good prospects. 

Good salesmen are frequently to 
be found in the sales organizations 
of jobbers and dealers. Where a 
dealer’s magazine is published, 
space can be taken occasionally to 
invite applications from the. trade. 
Once in a while the heavens will 
open and a prodigy will walk in 
without invitation and in defiance 
of precedent. Thereupon a new 
precedent will be established which 
for a time will defeat every effort 
to organize the work of scouting 
for new salesmen upon a sound 
and systematic basis. Depending 
upon personal acquaintances to 
“recommend somebody,” asking 
Tom, Dick and Harry-to “keep an 
eye out” for a good man, hiring a 
man because he “seems like a good 
fellow,” are not the ways practiced 
by the more successful concerns. 
Organizations like the J. C. 
Penney Company, when they want 
high-grade salesmen, tell the world 
what they want with paid advertis- 
ing space, signed with their name, 
and published in periodicals read 
by successful and ambitious men. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





To Divide “Implement & 
Hardware Trade Journal” 


Beginning February 1, the Implement 
& ardware Trade Journal, Kansas 
City, Mo., will be divided into two 
publications. The Implement & Trac- 
tor Trade Journal will be published 
every Saturday and the Hardware 
Trade Journal will be published 
monthly. The type-page size of the new 
publications will be the same as that 
of the present Implement & Hardware 
Trade Journal. 





® ’ 
To Join New York “Telegram” 
Murray R. Schwereness, for several 
years with the New York Evening Post, 
effective February 1, will join the staff 
of the New York Telegram where he 
will be in charge of financial adver- 
tising. 


Death of L. G. Clark 


Lee G. Clark, for three years with 
the Meredith Publishing Company as 





a member of the Western staff of Better 
Homes and Gardens, died recently at 
Chicago. 


He was thirty years of age. 
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e.. there were only one 
printing house in the world 
there would be no mental 
effort required in picking the 
right one to handle that im- 
portant work of yours. 


But, there are so many— 
thousands in New York City 
| alone, and in the very nature 
| of things some are better than 
others. 


Many people think the 
Charles Francis Press is 
about the best of the lot. Of 
course we wouldn't claim 
that much, but we are trying 
hard to make it true. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
| Printing Crafts Building 


q 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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its publications of 
Specialized Interest 


* AGROPOLIS” isa rural “city” . . . the 
great rural market that embraces the 
prosperous sectors of agricultural America. 
“Agropolis” is by far the largest market 
for advertised merchandise in almost every 
state . . . and spread, through this great 
“Agropolis” market are thousands and 
thousands of families whose interests ... and 
reading habits ...are specialized. These 
farmers are general farmers. They must be 
successful as general farmers before they can 
become successful in their specialized fields. 
They read specialized publications dealing 
with their lives and livelihoods . .. The 
Breeders Gazette . . . Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Through no other publications than these 
two leaders in their fields, can the advertiser 
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Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager 


reach these great specialized markets without 
waste ... without lost motion. 

Hoard’s Dairyman and The Breeder’s 
Gazette are important members of The 
Standard Farm Paper Unit. Each is edited 
along specialized lines, competent to give 
specialized cooperation. 

These notable publications with the 13 
other papers that comprise The Standard 
Farm Paper Unit, literally blanket the pros- 
perous farm markets of the country. The 
ability of their readers to buy what they 
want is exceptionally high: Their respon- 
siveness to advertising is ahead of that of 
metropolitan folds. They are America’s 
most fertile field for successful merchandis- 
ing effort. 

The Key to “Agropolis” 

“The other half of America’s Market,” a 
marketing guide and comprehensive statis- 
tical study of the whole farm market, was 
compiled by disinterested authorities. Copies 
will be presented to interested executives by 
appointment without obligation. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local 


The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


The Breeder's Gazette Pennsylvania Farmer Hoard's Dairyman 
The Progressive Farmer Ohio Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul Wallaces’ Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The American Agriculturist Pacific Rural Press Missouri Ruralist 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist The Prairie Farmer Michigan Farmer 


The STANDARD ¢xrrx UNIT 


WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, General Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 





San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 



















Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
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URING 1928, 

81.3% of all lin- 
age used by the manu- 
facturers and dealers 
of oil burners ap- 
peared in The Detroit 
Free Press. 


gq 


NE of the largest 

of these manu- 
facturers who had 
concentrated his cam- 
paign in another 
Detroit paper, found 
as a result of a per- 
sonally conducted sur- 
vey to his owners that 
nearly 70% of them 
were regular readers 
of The Detroit Free 
Press. 


q 


HIS survey now 
brings the ac- 





National 


New York Chicago 


count exclusively to 
The Free Press for 


1920. 
q 


HE Free Press 

provides cover- 
age of practically all 
of the worth-while- 
advertising-to homes 
in the Detroit area 
... a coverage and an 
influence that assists 
in the sale of a class 
product such as an oil 
burner, or a mass 
product that may 
range from boots to 
biscuits. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 





Detroit San Francisco 
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Sheets Now Sold to Match the 
Personality 


New Campaign on Lady Pepperell Colored Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Suggests Series of Sleeping-Room Ensembles 


By Oscar DeCamp 


NDOUBTEDLY an article of 

merchandise seems more at- 
tractive, more desirable, more in- 
timately one’s own, if it is pre- 
sented in the light of a personal 
accessory than if it is merely re- 
ferred to as though it were 


Pepperell selected a leader—Pep- 
perell sheets. Improving this ar- 
ticle in order to advertise it more 
and more extensively, led to “Lady 
Pepperell Sheets and Pillow 
Cases.” A new trade-mark and a 





an article of general and 
promiscuous use, such as a 
rug, a tapestry or a furnace. 
This has been done success- 
fully in the advertising of 
articles of wearing apparel, 
toiletries, beauty accessories, 
and even automobiles. The 
Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company has found a way 
to do it with bed linen; and 
there is much of interest in 





the story for other adver- 
tisers who might care to 
speculate on the suggestion 
as to whether or not some 
such idea might not be of 
sales value if adapted to their 
own goods. 

The story of Pepperell’s 
rather remarkable rise to a 


Tetnnrntemnte 
ee of the samme a nt bene. fer te 























position of advertising and 
merchandising prominence 
seems of unending interest 





me tte ee rae ner ee 
et te tenes ches omen 














to other advertisers and a 
story that keeps on unfold- 
ing new and surprising de- 
velopments. 

In a word or two, here is the 
background and ‘the high spots of 
general interest. The company 
came under new management in 
November, 1924. A complete re- 
organization of production methods 
followed with two general pur- 
poses in mind, namely, to lower 
costs and improve the quality of 
Pepperell products. Then followed 
a reorganization of sales methods 
which resulted, in January, 1928, 
in the company establishing its own 
sales department instead of selling 
through a selling agent. 

Out of a line of something like 
a thousand items, more or less, 
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This Advertisement Suggests Peach Colored 


Sheets for a Brunette’s Bedroom 


distinctive label were designed for 
this new line and, something up 
to that time unheard of in sheet 
merchandising, a package. The 
new line was introduced to the pub- 
lic, with advertising, in February, 
1926. The sale of Lady Pepperell 
sheets and pillow cases was very 
large. The company reported net 
earnings of $980,065 for the year 
ended June 30, 1927, as compared 
with $475,530 for 1926. 

Then in January, 1928, came the 
announcement of Lady Pepperell 
Sheets and Pillow Cases in colors 
and a line of Lady Pepperell blan- 
kets (packaged!) with advertising 
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campaigns on both lines. As this 
story deals exclusively with sheets 
and pillow cases, no further ref- 
erence to Lady Pepperell blankets 
will be made. 

The introduction of Lady Pep- 
perell colored sheets followed 
months of study and experiment to 
find colors that would hold their 
own against laundry operations. 
Seven colors, in addition to white, 
were brought out, i. e., Nile, maize, 
blue, rose, shell pink, orchid and 
peach. Not only did the colored 
line sell in large quantities during 
1928, but the sales of white sheets 
also showed an increase. This is 
accounted for on the theory that 
women did not merely buy colored 
sheets in addition to their cus- 
tomary purchases of white sheets, 
but were influenced to buy more 
white sheets by an awakening in- 
terest in better quality as well as 
more color in the adornment of 
their sleeping rooms. The life of 
a sheet is variously estimated to be 
from two years, for the cheaper 
grades, to five years and up, for 
the better grades. The growing 
appreciation of color, as applied 
to household articles of every de- 
scription, has been a factor in mak- 
ing the housekeepers more and 
more eager to accept new ideas in 
home decoration. And this means 
more thought and more money for 
articles like sheets and pillow cases 
which a few years ago were as 
devoid of difference in looks and 
names as sparrows. 

Under the new management 
which took charge of the Pepperell 
company in November, 1924, na- 
tional advertising on Pepperell 
sheets began in 1925. During 1926 
national advertising was concen- 
trated on “Lady Pepperell,” which 
continued with larger space and 
color during 1927. During 1928 
an entirely new appeal was incor- 
porated in Lady Pepperell adver- 
tising, namely, color in bed linen as 
an important factor in sleeping 
room decoration. Advertisements 
in color on this angle appeared 
in women’s magazines during 
1928 containing illustrations of 
sleeping room interiors carried out 
in color schemes of great attrac- 
tiveness in which the bed linen 
played a conspicuous part. 
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The Pepperell company has un- 
questionably played a pioneer role 
in the merchandising and adver- 
tising of its products since its re- 
organization a little more than four 
years ago. The national campaign 
for 1929 is a good illustration of. 
how the company is taking a lead- 
ing part in its field and creating 
opportunities for the sale of sheets 
and pillow cases that simply did 
not exist a few years ago. 

The idea to which the advertis- 
ing campaign during 1929 will be 
keyed is the thought that every 
person’s sleeping room is a per- 
sonal castle and that “your bed- 
room should express your person- 
ality.” Every woman’s bedroom, 
therefore, can be made an expres- 
sion of her taste in decoration, 
furniture and color. The key to 
the color scheme is each woman’s 
physical personality—her complex- 
ion, hair and eyes—which is to be 
carried out in the harmonious 
adornment of the bed, the most 
important thing in the room, the 
color of which should govern the 
other decorations. 

The first advertisement in the 
series contains a drawing of a 
sleeping woman, a brunette, with 
these words set in an adjoining 
panel: 


She has chestnut hair, a skin uncom- 
monly fair; blue eyes with violet lights 
in them. Her sheets are Lady Pepperell 
peach, her nightgown a paler rose; t 
walls of this enchanting bedroom are a 
pale blue; the curtains chintz with li'acs 
on a blue still paler. Peep into such a 
room—and you hush your footfall—for 
whether she’s there or not. you have the 
jo that she’s just dropped off to 

eep. 


The advertisements for the first 
few months are page size. There 
are two series, one to run in a 
motion picture magazine, and the 
other to appear in a group of 
women’s publications. The first 
advertisement in the latter series, 
already referred to, is in black and 
white. It is entitled, “Make your 
bedroom your personal castle.” 
The second and third advertise- 
ments in this series are each in 
full color. One of these is en- 
titled, “Is your bedroom really 
yours? Does it express your per- 
sonality?” The other is entitled. 
“and she said ‘This bedroom of 
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From *The Chicago Evening American Market: 


12.54% 


of the Chicago woman-heads-of-fam- 
ily who read the Chicago Evening 
American watch its advertising col- 
umns more closely than those of any 
other Chicago evening newspaper. 
79.25% of the Chicago Evening 
American’s city and suburban circu- 
lation, which averaged 503,007 in 
1928, reaches the family, and its 
woman head, at home. 








e The Chicago Evening 
American Market is the 
term applied to the pres- 
entation of tabulated facts 
gathered in a great survey of 
Chicago financed by this 
newspaper but independently 
conducted. Twenty-five thou- 
sand Chicago housewives 
were interviewed in the areas 
illustrated in black, 


these receive evening papers 
at home; 58% of these re- 
ceive the Chicago Evenin 
American at home; 61.11 
of these receive the Chicago 
Evening American exclusive 
of any other evening news- 
paper and 29.03% exclusive 
of ANY Chicago newspaper. 
The complete results of the 
Survey, either in 





which embraced all 
types of communi- 
ties and people and 
included the  sub- 
urbs of Evanston 
and Cicero. Evi- 
dence of the Sur- 
vey’s importance to 
advertisers appears 
in these basic facts 
disclosed for the 
first time: 89.61% 
of Chicago fami- 
lies receive daily 
papers at home 
regularly; 81% of 








graphic motion 
picture or chart 
form with sup- 
plementary book- 
presentation for ex- 
tended study, will 
be displayed at the 
offices of advertis- 
ers and advertising 
agencies by appoint- 
ment, arranged di- 
rectly with 
newspaper or 
through any of its 
offices or repre- 
sentatives. 
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One of the 28 Hearst a impo read by more than 





twenty million 


Service, Universal " Service = Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


of International News 
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mine is going to look like me.’ 
In the motion picture magazine 
various screen stars will be fea- 
tured. The first advertisement 
contains a photograph of Doris 
Kenyon and a large reproduction 
in color of her bedroom with the 
information in the copy that this 
actress chose Lady Pepperell sheets 
of peach as a perfect color key- 
note of her personality bedroom, 
because they are an_ enchanting 
background for her honeybrown 
hair and soft gray eyes. 

This entire campaign of adver- 
tising is built around a_ booklet 
which has been especially compiled 
for fostering the idea of selling 
sheets to match the personality and 
complexion. It is entitled, “Per- 
sonality Bedrooms,” size about six 
by nine inches, thirty-two pages 
and illustrated cover in colors. 
Every advertisement contains a 
coupon which offers to mail this 
booklet for ten cents. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of this booklet are several 
charts in which complete color 
schemes are suggested for a series 
of rooms, involving the bed, walls, 
floor coverings, curtains, other fur- 
niture, pictures and the rest. 





Heads Baltimore Sales Man- 
agers’ Conference 


George Santee, sales manager of the 
Varsity Underwear Company, has been 
elected chairman of the Sales Managers’ 
Conference of the Advertising Club of 
Baltimore. John Henry Coon, sales 
manager of the Rennous-Kleinle divi- 
sion of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany. was elected vice-chairman, and Lee 
loffman, sales manager of Hoffman 
Bros., secretary. 


Portland “Oregon Journal” 
Advances C. L. Baum 


Charles L. Baum, assistant promo- 
tion manager of the Portland Oregon 
Journal, has been made promotion man- 
ager, succeeding Ralph Thompson, 
resigned. Mr. Thompson has been made 
classified advertising manager of the 
Toledo, Ohio, Blade. 


N. L. Mead with Carter 
Agency 
Newell L. Mead, for many years ad- 
vertising manager of The B.V.D. Com- 
pany, ne., New York, is now with 
he Carter Advertising Agency, New 
York, in an executive capacity. 
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American Broadcasting Com- 
pany Appointments 


A. G. Bixby, for thirteen years as- 
sistant publisher of the Seattle Times 
and, later, national advertising manager 
of that newspaper, has joined the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company, Seattle, as 
vice-president in charge of national ac- 
counts. His headquarters will be at 
San Francisco. 

Lew C. Snyder, for ten years advertis- 
ing manager of the Times, has been ap- 
pointed director of advertising of the 
American Broadcasting Company. 





Halsey Dunwoody with Uni- 
versal Aviation Corporation 


Halsey Dunwoody, who has been vice- 
president and assistant to the president 
of the Gardner Motor Company, Inc., St. 
Louis, for the last three years, has re- 
signed to become executive vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the Universal 
Aviation Corporation. The Universal 
company represents a combination of 
fourteen: subsidiaries in the aeronautical 
field. ‘Temporary headquarters of the 
company are at St. Louis. 





Norida Parfumerie Appoints 
A. §S. Livingston 


A. S. Livingston is now in charge of 
the sales and advertising departments of 
Norida_ Parfumerie, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., succeeding Walter Quin- 
Jan, resigned. Mr. Livingston has been 
with Norida since October, 1928, and 
formerly for several years was sales 
manager of the Chicago division of the 
American Chicle Company. 


Plans Campaign on Tree 
Surgery 


Van Yahres Tree Service, Inc., West- 
bury, Long Island, N. Y., will conduct 
an advertising campaign in magazines, 
beginning in February, featuring its 
special method of tree surgery and its 
“tree cork” filling. Louis fi. Frohman, 

ew York, advertising, has been ap- 
pointed to direct this campaign. 





Royal Worcester Corset Trans- 
fers L. A. Setzler 


Louis A. Setzler has been transferred 
from his position as manager of the 
New York office of the Royal Worcester 
Corset Company to sales headquarters 
at Worcester, Mass., where he will be- 
come assistant sales manager. Seli 
Berg succeeds Mr. Setzler as New Yor 
manager. 


Sears, Roebuck Transfers 


J. C. McGrath 


James C. McGrath, who has been in 
charge of advertising at the Boston 
retail store of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, has been transferred to the Chi- 
cago office. He will be engaged in 
conducting an advertising service for 
all Sears, Roebuck retail stores. 
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30,000 Alabamians 
View Auto Show 


in Three Days... 


During the three days of Birming- 
ham’s Automobile Show, January 
7, 8, and 9, more than 30,000 
people viewed the 1929 offerings 
of 19 auto manufacturers. Man 
of the models shown were exhibited for the first 
time here and at the New York Show simul- 
taneously. The increasing attendance, and the 
many spot sales made at this annual event 
sponsored by The News and Age-Herald prove 
it one of the season’s most popular events .. . 
and a mark of Birmingham’s interest and con- 
- fidence in The Birmingham News and Age-Herald. 
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Baltimore Construction 
Increases 21.8% 





The 700-room Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
pictured on the opposite page, was but 
one of the big buildings completed in 
Baltimore during 1928. 


Baltimore building operations reached 
a total of $41,565,600 in 1928. This was 
a gain of 21.8 per cent. over the figures 
for the year previous. 


That shows how rapidly Baltimore is 
growing. And the Sunpapers are growing 
with Baltimore. During 1928 the Sun- 
papers (morning, evening and Surday) 
carried 33,415,088 lines of advertising— 
a gain of 349,832 lines over the year 1927. 





Circulation of The Sunpapers 
for December 


Daily (M. & E.) 287,876 


A Gain of 27,980 
Over December, 1927 
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MORNING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bidg., 110 £. 42nd &t. 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
New York JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
First National Bank Bidg. A. D. GRANT 
San Francisco Constitution Bidg., Atlanta, Ge. 
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INCREASE SALES BY GETTING 
THE FARM WOMAN’S ATTENTION 


In this day of intensive competi- 
tion, manufacturers are asking themselves 
.this all important question— 


“Where Can We Increase Sales: 


Those manufacturers who have recognized the farm 
woman have solved this problem. They advertise 
where the big buying is done. 

For the farm woman buys for the rural market. 
And the rural market is the equal of the town and 
city market. 

Tue Farmer's Wire is the backbone of every campaign 
to the farm women, because it is the only magazine 
in America edited exclusively for them. 

You will increase your sales when you have the farm 
woman's attention. 


3? 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Determining the Export Advertising 
Appropriation 


How Leading American Manufacturers Decide Amount to Be Invested 
Abroad 


By C. B. 


ya the export ad- 
vertising appropriation is as 
a rule a more complicated process 
than setting up the domestic ap- 
propriation; despite the fact that 
the money invested in advertising 
abroad usually makes but a small 
percentage of the total investment 


Larrabee 


happened during the last five years. 
In the early days of these com- 
panies’ domestic history their 
methods of determining their ad- 
vertising appropriation for the 
United States were uncertain. Only 
after some years of experience 
were they able to settle down to 





in advertising. The 
reasons for the 
complications are 
inherent in the dif- 
ference between the 
domestic and for- 
eign markets. The 
domestic market is 
more easily studied, 
more easily con- 
trolled and can be 
manipulated against 
a background of 
experience which is 
lacking to all ex- 
cept the compara- 
tively few Ameri- 
can companies 
which have been in 
the export business 








HILE the. basic prin- 

ciple underlying the 
setting of the export appro- 
priation is the same as that 
underlying the determination 
of the domestic appropriation, 
the former process is com- 


plicated by a number of' 


factors inherent in export 
selling. What these factors 
are and how a number of 
leading American companies 
determine their export ap- 
propriations are told in this 
article. The information on 
which this article is based 
comes from letters and from 
interviews with a number of 
leading exporters who prefer 


definite policies. 

Today these com- 
panies are going 
through the same 
experience abroad. 
Therefore, it is al- 
most impossible for 
them to have any 
definite method of 
determining the ap- 
propriation until 
they have built up 
a sufficient back- 
ground of experi- 
ence. 

2. Volume o f 
business in various 
foreign countries. 

It is a well known 
fact that the vol- 











for many years. 
Even these com- 
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that their names shall not be 


ume of business 
done by a company 











panies find that the 





greatly affects the 





matters of distance 

and difference of nationality and 
temperament make export advertis- 
ing a more uncertain quantity than 
domestic advertising. 

There are a number of factors 
which account for the unusual na- 
ture of the problem of determin- 
ing the export appropriation. For 
the sake of brevity the more im- 
portant of these may be tabulated 
briefly as follows: 

1. Length of time company has 
been exporting. 

Many advertisers who are well 
established in the United States 


have only gone into exporting se- 
riously during the last ten years. 
In fact there are a number of man- 
ufacturers who can count their 
chief 


export growth as having 





methods of setting 
up the advertising appropriation. 

or instance, the company doing a 
$1,000,000 business in the United 
States will find itself with a dif- 
ferent problem from that of the 
company doing a $10,000,000 busi- 
ness. When we apply this rule to 
foreign advertising we find the 
problem complicated by the num- 
ber of countries in which advertis- 
ing is to be done. 

For instance, a manufacturer 
may have a large volume of sales 
in France and a comparatively . 
small volume in Germany. It is 
reasonable to expect that it may 
be necessary to use one method for 
determining the appropriation to 
be spent in Germany and another 
method to determine the appropria- 
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tion to be spent in France. To cite 
another instance, we may point to 
the company which has built up 
a good volume in France, per- 
haps, but which has never invaded 
Spain. A new office is opened in 
Spain and at once it is obvious 
that the advertising problem in 
Spain will be quite different from 
that in France. 

3. The stages of development 
of advertising in various foreign 
countries. 

In certain countries advertising 
has reached a comparatively ad- 
vanced stage while in others it is 
still in the paleolithic era of mer- 
chandising. Five thousand dollars 
spent in the former countries may 
go much further than $10,000 spent 
in the latter. On the other hand, 
there are certain countries today 
where any. sums spent for anything 
beside the simplest types of adver- 
tising, such as folders, signs, and 
so forth, will be wasted. There- 
fore, there will be certain markets 
in which a manufacturer is doing 
a comfortable volume of business 
which will not economically ab- 
sorb an investment in advertising 
comparable to that which has to 
be made in other markets. 

4. The nature of the product and 
how it lends itself to advertising 
abroad. 

Owing to peculiar local condi- 
tions, there are certain countries 
where some products cannot be ad- 
vertised to any extent. For in- 
stance, let us assume that a com- 
pany is making a product which 
goes to a technical field. In the 
United States and in certain for- 
eign countries this company may 
be spending a sizable amount of 
money in advertising in the techni- 
cal press. The same company may 
be doing a comfortable export busi- 
ness in other countries which have 
no reputable technical press and it 
is obvious that there is no way in 
which the advertiser can success- 
fully exploit his products in the 
same way in which he does at home 
and in certain of his export 
markets. 

These four factors have been 
touched on but briefly and are ca- 
pable of a great deal of elabora- 
tion. Owing to the fact, however, 
that this article deals with the de- 
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termination of the appropriation 
rather than with the complications 
of advertising in foreign fields, 
these factors have been outlined 
merely to show a recognition of 
their existence. 

Before definitely taking up the 
various methods of setting up the 
appropriation it is well to point out 
variations in methods of appor- 
tioning the appropriation abroad. 

A survey made among a number 
of leading American export adver- 
tisers shows that many of them 
follow a “fifty-fifty” policy which is 
somewhat analogous to the policy 
used by a number of advertisers in 
this country in doing co-operative 
advertising with their dealers. We 
are now fairly familiar with the 
American advertiser who offers to 
spend a dollar for every dollar of 
advertising which his dealers do 
in their local markets. Whether 
or not we agree with the sagacity 
of this policy it is quite commonly 
followed. 

A number of advertisers work 
somewhat the same scheme abroad. 
Where a company’s products are 
not handled by direct export rep- 
resentatives controlled by the fac- 
tory but are handled by a foreign 
distributor living in the country 
and whose relation to the home of- 
fice is much the same as the rela- 
tion of the American dealer to the 
American manufacturer, the ad- 
vertiser frequently works on a 
fifty-fifty agreement. 

For instance, one well known ex- 
port house will match the distribu- 
tor dollar for dollar in export ad- 
vertising up to a sum equal to 5 
per cent of the distributor’s total 
billing. In other words, if the dis- 
tributor’s billings amount to $100,- 
000, this manufacturer will give 
the distributor $5,000 for advertis- 
ing provided the dealer invests an 
equal sum. If the dealer only in- 
vests 4 per cent the company only 
gives him an additional 4 per cent. 
This fifty-fifty plan works up to 
the full 5 per cent. However, if 
the total appropriation of a dealer 
is 12 per cent of his total billing in 
advertising, the company still only 
gives him 5 per cent and makes him 
pay the other 7 per cent. 

Such an arrangement obviously 
does not apply to the house which 
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65% 


THE following new advertisers, in the February 
NATION’S BUSINESS, helped to increase our 
volume to 125 pages, a 63% gain over last 
February: 





American-LaFrance and Foamite Corp. 
Chris-Craft Motor Boats 

C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Company 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Company 
Diebold Safe & Lock Co. 

Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 

General Motors Truck Company 
Georgia Marble Company 
Harnischfeger Corporation 

Lewis Copeland Company 

Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
Robbins & Myers, Inc. 

Ross & Browne 

Structural Clay Tile Association 

Thew Shovel Company 

United States Envelope Company 
United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 


Every month new advertisers and agents are recognizing 
NATION’S BUSINESS as the most logical and effective magazine 
for reaching business executives. 


ad 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON D.C. 


40% Yo 0% %0 Ye YoYo Vee Ve 
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has its direct representatives abroad. 
Here the recommendation for the 
sum to be spent is made directly 
by the foreign representative and 
the entire appropriation for his ter- 
ritory is given to the representa- 
tive to be spent in his field. 

There is another point in which 
determining the export appropria- 
tion differs from determining the 
domestic appropriation. For in- 
stance, when a manufacturer is 
settling on his total appropriation 
he can use a definite percentage 
figure of his total sales. He may 
find from experience, however, that 
the same percentage will not work 
in export markets. Therefore, his 
problem is first to determine what 
his total appropriation will be and 
then what percentage both of his 
total appropriation and of his total 
foreign sales shall be devoted to 
export advertising. The company 
which can use the same percentage 
figure both abroad and at home is 
indeed fortunate. 

A few advertisers have found 
that their efforts to apply the same 
appropriation methods abroad as 
are used at home have been waste- 
ful and disastrous. 

There is one more point which 
should be brought up before a final 
consideration of methods, and this 
is a point which has been em- 
phasized frequently in Printers’ 
INK in articles dealing with the 
appropriation. The favorite method 
of setting up appropriations today 
seems to be the old familiar per- 
centage of sales or percentage of 
net profits method. Printers’ INK 
has always maintained that al- 
though this system works well and 
has proved highly satisfactory for 
a great many manufacturers, it is 
in a way based on a fallacious idea. 
Advertising is a definite task and 
in setting up an appropriation the 
advertiser should determine what 
he wishes to accomplish and decide 
how much money will be needed 
to accomplish this purpose. As a 
rule he will find that if conditions 
are not unusual the advertising in- 
vestment will be a comparatively 
small percentage of his sales. It 
is probably this fact which accounts 
for so many advertisers using a 
percentage figure. On the other 
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hand, the setting up of an arbitrary 
percentage figure may mean one 
of two things; the advertiser may 
be spending more than he should 
or needs to for advertising, or on 
the other hand, he may be robbing 
himself and subjecting his business 
to the danger of undernourishment 
by the mere fact that he is not giv- 
ing it enough advertising food. 

The methods for determining the 
export advertising appropriation 
are as follows: 

1. The percentage of agent’s 
sales plan. 

In this article we have already 
pointed out in the discussion of the 
fifty-fifty idea that a percentage of 
agent’s or distributor’s billings is 
often used as a basis of the ap- 
propriation. This percentage ap- 
plies not only to the advertiser who 
works through independent dis- 
tributors but also to the advertiser 
who maintains his own branch of- 
fices. In other words, if the branch 
office does $200,000 worth of busi- 
ness a year and the percentage fig- 
ure is 5 per cent, that particular 
office has $10,000 to spend in ad- 
vertising the following year. Of 
course, as has been pointed out, 
this system is subject to fluctua- 
tion. It is not always safe to make 
an arbitrary figure, such as 5 per 
cent, and to intimate that it applies 
to all distributors or agencies. As 
we have pointed out, in some coun- 
tries a 5 per cent figure may be too 
little or may be wasteful. 

It is never safe in an article of 
this type to give definite figures 
because the writer is open to the 
charge that he makes the recom- 
mendation that an advertiser only 
spend such and such a sum abroad. 
Therefore, when I mention the fact 
that 5 per cent seems to be a 
favorite figure I do so merely as a 
matter of interest, and not with 
the idea of saying that 5 per cent is 
a good figure for any advertiser 
to use. 

Investigation shows that adver- 
tisers are very careful: in check- 
ing accurately on figures, not only 
total billings, but also actual sums 
spent in advertising. All the ad- 
vertisers queried insist on ‘some 
form of invoice or vouchers from 
the foreign agent showing the ac- 
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Dear Mr. Guenther - 
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Business Manae 





The largest amount ever paid by a single 
agency to a single newspaper in a single year. 


| RUDOLPH GUENTHER—RUSSELL LAW, INC. 
Financial Advertising in All Its Branches 


131 Cedar Street, New York 


Telephone RECtor 8030 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
State Bank Bidg. Packard Building 111 Denonshire St. Hunter-Dulin Bldg. 


CORRESPONDENTS IN LONDON AND BERLIN 
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“The 
Tele} 
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Look 
duces 
in th 
tory. 
land 
ENDS in any of the towns in the circle are 
really your neighbors—not a minute away. —You Thirt 
reach them by telephone while you hold the line, as i. 
on a call in Cleveland. —The rates in the circle show it 18 
how little it costs to telephone. —Long distance serv- 
ice is fast, cheap, dependable and personal whether you can ¢ 
call the nearest town or across the continent. 
a 








Akron is not in the True Cleveland Market, nor is Youngs- 
town, Canton, Ashtabula, Sandusky cr any other of 
the thriving communities of northern Ohio. 
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TRUE! 


“They Are Your Neighbors”, says the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. in presenting a map of whatit con- 
siders the Cleveland Business Area. 
























Look at that “Cleveland Business Area” —repro 
duced on the opposite page from an advertisement 
in the recent issue of the Cleveland Telephone Direc- 
tory. Study it carefully, for it’s “The TRUE Cleve- 
land Market”. 


Thirty-five miles in radius, 1,525,000 in population, 
it is'the only area in which Cleveland business men 
can sell profitably by advertising, personal contact — 
or telephone. 











We say it, the Ohio 
Bell Telephone 
Co. says it, every 
unbiased business 
organization that 
has studied the sit- 


uation agrees! 
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FIRSTs~ 
IN SUNDAY DEPART- 
MENT STORE ADVER- 
TISING AMONG ALL 
NEW YORK STAND- 
ARD-SIZE PAPERS 
DURING 1928! MORE 
THAN TWO AND A 
HALF MILLION LINES © 
¢++MORE THAN 36% 
OF THE ENTIRE FIELD! 
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THE SUNDAY 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 


1,102,216 Able-To-Buy Families . . 4,776,260 People 
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tual amount spent. This is only 
a natural safeguard and assures the 
company that some of the less 
ethical agents will not quietly 
pocket liberal sums of money which 
the company sends them in good 
faith to be invested in advertising. 

In determining the percentage 
there are a number of possible 
variations. For instance, one adver- 
tiser writes that his company is 
doing several million dollar’s worth 
of business abroad but that some 
40 per cent of that business is done 
with foreign branches of Ameri- 
can houses and that the selling is 
done in the United States, although 
for the sake of convenience the 
billing goes through the foreign 
agent. Obviously it is unwise to 
consider this sum in the total sum 
to be spent abroad for advertising. 
Therefore, this company uses a 
figure which is 60 per cent of its 
total foreign business as the basis 
for determining its percentage. , 

2. The per unit method. 

This system is used by a number 
of advertisers who sell products 
like machinery, automobiles, type- 
writers, and so forth. In using this 
method the advertiser works the 
same plan that is employed fre- 
quently in this country. 

For instance, a number of auto- 
mobile manufacturers announce that 
they will appropriate a certain sum 
per car sold during the year for 
advertising. This method can be 
automatically employed for deter- 
mining the export advertising ap- 
propriation. Of course, here we 
meet the problem of whether the 
appropriation shall be based on 
units sold during the previous year 
or the expected unit sale for the 
year under consideration. Where 
a company can be reasonably sure 
of its sales prediction the idea of 
basing the appropriation on the fu- 
ture rather than on the past is the 
most satisfactory. One advertiser 
explains his method as follows: 

“It is our general policy to cal- 
culate in our discount a certain 
percentage which gives the dealer 
a per unit amount which really rep- 
resents our contribution toward his 
advertising expense which he is ex- 
pected to at least duplicate with 
appropriations of his own.” 

The per unit method is obviously 
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merely a variation of the percent- 
age method although often it does 
not work out so, dollar for dollar. 
For instance, an automobile manu- 
facturer may make an arbitrary 
allowance of so much per car re- 
gardless of particular models, 
although the price range of the 
models may amount to several 
hundred dollars. In the long run, 
however, this will even itself up 
because the investment per unit 
will be determined more or less on 
an average of the sales of all the 
various models. 

3. Task method. 

An increasing number of adver- 
tisers are adopting the task method ; 
that is, determining the appropria- 
tion on the job to be accomplished 
rather than on a percentage of 
sales or number of units to be sold. 

One very successful export ad- 
vertiser writes as follows: 

“We determine and control our 
advertising appropriation in each 
foreign country. Our budgets are 
made up for a full year, usually 
after a series of letters between 
our agents and ourselves. We 
write the first letter, giving in de- 
tail to the agent the total amount 
of our expense during the previous 
year and a study of these expenses 
and the sales in that market as 
compared with our expenditures 
and results in other similar markets. 
In this letter we also submit our 
proposals for the coming season, 
outlining the new campaign and 
at the same time suggesting how 
we would like him to co-operate in 
our sales efforts. We estimate the 
sales that we should expect from 
such a campaign and thus in a way 
set up a quota. 

“Of course, we ask for the 
agent’s suggestions and criticisms. 
Sometimes after hearing from him 
we make some drastic changes in 
our first proposal, but usually our 
preliminary plans are so carefully 
thought out that he approves of 
them in almost every detail. By 
submitting our plans and discussing 
them in this way with the agent he 
gets to feel as if he originated the 
ideas himself and does everything 
possible to make a success of the 
new campaign.” 

Another advertiser says: 
“Our foreign marketers are held 
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entirely responsible for the adver- 
tising in their countries. The bud- 
get is worked out by them locally, 
both as to the amount of money 
to be expended and the mediums to 
be used. These programs are then 
submitted to the home office for 
concurrence as to the general plan 
of the campaign.” 

A third advertiser outlines his 
policy as follows: 

“Our foreign advertising budget 
is determined right here in our 
home office. It is not always based 
on the volume of business done per 
country, but allocated according to 
our opinion of the advertising 
needs of each market. Thus we 
frequently put a great deal of 
money into an undeveloped coun- 
try, believing the expenditure war- 
ranted by the potentiality.” 

This would seem to be an 
excellent outline of a sane advertis- 
ing policy. It is extremely flex- 
ible, guards against both over-ex- 
penditure and under-expenditure 
and is based on a realization of the 
real problem behind choosing the 
appropriation, the problem which 
we have already discussed earlier 
in the article. The only loophole 
in this plan is that it requires a 
very thorough understanding of 
foreign possibilities on the part of 
the American advertiser. This, 
however, is not a loophole in the 
cases of successful American ad- 
vertisers who really understand ex- 
porting because such advertisers 
know that they are wasting their 
time and their money if they do 
not have the necessary thorough 
knowledge of foreign markets and 
potentialities. 

It is always hazardous to make 
any predictions, but the writer, if 
forced to put himself in the posi- 
tion of a prophet, would say that 
just as more and more advertisers 
in the setting up of domestic ap- 
propriations are turning to the task 
method, so will more and more ad- 
vertisers in their foreign appropria- 
tions use this plan. 

In Printers’ INK MonTRLy for 
June, 1926, I described eight 
methods used by advertisers for 
determining their domestic appro- 
priations. In this article five 
methods were discussed which have 
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not been mentioned in connection 
with export advertising but I have 
not found in my investigation that 
any advertisers are using any of 
these five methods abroad. The 
reason for this is that at least one 
of these methods depends upon 
such a thorough market analysis 
and research that few advertisers 
in the present state of their export 
business could afford to make the 
necessary research. One of the 
other methods, that of basing the 
appropriation on what competitors 
are doing, is in itself wasteful and 
bad. Fortunately few advertisers 
use it in determining their domestic 
appropriation and I have found 
none who uses it as a yardstick for 
export appropriations. 

In closing the article it will be 
interesting to quote from the ex- 
pressions of several advertisers re- 
garding various phases of their 
foreign appropriations. 

One advertiser, who 
task method, says: 

“It is difficult to fix a percentage 
of the total appropriation spent for 
export advertising for the reason 
that this varies constantly with 
the shifting volume of business. 
We are never conscious of spend- 
ing a definite percentage for ex- 
port but develop a campaign in ac- 
cordance’ with export’s apparent 
requirements, whether it proves to 
be 10 per cent or 20 per cent of 
our total expenditures. 

“The figures come directly from 
our own office and have their origin 
in a careful study of the potential 
possibilities of each foreign market, 
our actual sales in those markets 
for the previous year and the cali- 
ber of the distributor who is oper- 
ating in each territory. 

“After estimating sales for the 
coming year and weighing care- 
fully the possibilities of the dis- 
tributor getting better or worse, 
we decide to spend a _ certain 
amount per unit, reducing the 
amount per unit where sales vol- 
ume has reached large proportions 
and increasing it where a new dis- 
tributor is being appointed or where 
advertising is high priced although 
the immediate sales are small. 

“In some cases we spend the 
money direct, in other cases we per- 
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LOS ANGELES DRUGGISTS SAY 
PREFERENCE FOR THE EXAMINER 





126 Out or 241 Say 
Best SALES CREATOR 


IX a recent survey made among 
241 key druggists of Los Angeles, 
the druggists were asked what 
form of advertising would be of 
the greatest assistance to them in 
the sale of certain antiseptics. The 
replies to this question were given 
as follows: 


126 druggists recommended 
morning newspapers 
65 druggists recommended eve- 


ning newspapers . 
36 druggists recommended radio 
11 — recommended bill- 


3 druggists recommended 
magazines 

These druggists were then asked 
which newspaper they personally 
read, and the following answers 
were given: 

Out of the 241 druggists inter- 
viewed, 

133 were readers of the 


Examiner : 
79 were readers of an evening 


paper 
45 were readers of another . 


. M. pa 

12 were seolere of a second 
evening pa 

14 were readers of a third 
evening paper 

10 were readers of a third 


M. paper 
To the manufacturer desiring to 
influence the trade, the importance 
of the foregoing facts and figures 
is obvious. 





“Why I Read and Like 
The Los Angeles Examiner” 
2D | READ The be | wr a two things: ae 


splendid way in w none andien” society 
news, and the brilliant contributions of its 
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Mrs. Charles Henry Thompson 
—— writers. i Society Sremieet @ 
newspaper Is, believe 


important and mr. Thompsen Ay 
as Mg A in it as I. apparent 


that is an 

ditional ye “te be had in reading The 
Examiner: A clese communien with the think- 
ing of such people as Ludwig, Dorsey, Ferrere, 
Francesce Nitti, Brisbane and a score ef 





Mrs. Charles Henry Thompson is one of 
Los Angeles most prominent social leaders, 
a life member of Ebell and Women’s Athletic 
Club; president of Round-the-World Clud of 
Hollywood; vice-president of Buterpe Opera 
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One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20,000,000 people 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
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mit our distributors to spend a cer- 
tain amount per unit, honoring 
their invoices for one-half of the 
amount spent, provided the invoices 
are accompanied by paid vouchers 
proving that they have spent a like 
amount.” 

Another advertiser says: 

“The relationship of our export 
advertising appropriation to our 
company’s entire appropriation 
tends to vary in accordance with 
the relationship of our export sales 
to the total sales of our company. 
This develops from the fact that 
our domestic advertising appropria- 
tion and our export advertising 
appropriation are considered as en- 
tirely separate problems. As each 
of these two appropriations is based 
on a percentage of the sales of the 
respective division of our company 
which the appropriation is expected 
to support, it naturally follows that 
the relationship of our export ad- 
vertising appropriation to our en- 
tire appropriation tends automati- 
cally to follow the relationship of 
our export sales to our domestic 
sales.” 

The export advertising appro- 
priation problem increases in its 
complications as the line of the 
advertiser increases in size. It is 
extremely difficult in domestic ad- 
vertising often to determine what 
amount of the appropriation will 
be spent pushing certain products 
and this situation is still further 
complicated as business spreads out 
from the shores Of the United 
States. It is not at all safe to use 
the same line of reasoning abroad 
as is used at home. For instance, 
certain products which are only 
moderately popular in the United 
States may be highly popular in 
foreign countries with the result 
that the bulk of the foreign adver- 
tising appropriation may put 
behind some product which re- 
ceives very little attention at home. 

In summary it may be well to 
point out that the determination of 
the export appropriation is a much 
more complicated process than the 
determination of the domestic ap- 
propriation. The subject boils 
down to this: 

We cannot safely consider the 
entire export market as one field, 
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since it is really a collection of 
different markets each with its 
own problem. That is why it is 
dangerous to put too great a re- 
liance on any percentage method 
which attempts to blanket the whole 
foreign field with an arbitrarily 
chosen plan which is made to ap- 
ply to all. The percentage method 
may work out quite successfully, 
but it works best where the ad- 
vertiser makes a careful study of 
conditions in each foreign country 
and then sets up an individual per- 
centage figure for each of these 
countries. Of course, it will often 
develop that practically all of the 
foreign advertising will be deter- 
mined on the same percentage fig- 
ure but a careful study should be 
made to take care of the few coun- 
tries which are exceptions. 





M. R. Herman Becomes Part- 
ner in Andrew Cone Agency 


M. Robert Herman has become a 
partner in the Andrew Cone General 
Advertising Agency, of New York. At 
the annual meeting of the avency, held 
this week, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

Frederick Hayes Cone, president; M. 
Robert Herman, vice- president and trea- 
surer; Frederick E. Richards, secretary. 

The directors of the company are: 

Mr. Cone, Mr. Herman and Robert 


Last fall, Mr. Herman resigned as 
vice-president of Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, with whom he had been asso- 
ciated for the last eleven years. 


A. W. Slabach, Advertising 
Manager, Fisk Tire 


A. W. Slabach has been appointed 
head of the advertising department of 
The Fisk Tire Company, Inc., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., succeeding Mabel G. Web- 
ber, resigned. He formerly was_ad- 
vertising manager of the Falcon Motor 
Corporation, Elyria, Ohio. 


Buchen Opens Philadelphia 
Office 


The Buchen Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has opened a branch of- 
fice at Philadelphia. W. H Baers, for- 
merly with the Chicago office, is in 
charge. 


C. H. Johnson Leaves Griffin, 
Johnson & Mann, Inc. 


C. Haldane Johnson has severed his 
connection as vice-president of Griffin, 
Johnson & Mann, Inc., New York, ad- 
vertising agency. 
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A city with the greatest 
per capita wealth in the 
world has the capacity 
to appreciate and pur- 
chase advertised articles. 
The Examiner this year 
celebrates its Golden 
Anniversary with a rec- 
ord of accomplishment 
and achievement in the 
interests of the people, 
and holds its leadership 
in this richest field. 

















Monarch of Ce the Dailies mee wamarors 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 
Member International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


W. W. CHEW A. R. BARTLETT 7. D. GALBRAITH 
285 Madison Ave. 8-129 General Motors Bldg. Hearst Bldg. 
NEW YORE CITY DETROIT CHICAGO 
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...How can you 
a Home 


Newspaper 2 


ACTS about newspapers most 
important to space buyers 
frequently are the least tangible. 
Statistics are helpful, but they 
often fail to reveal the character 
of a newspaper. For instance, 
how can you pick out a “home” 
newspaper from a maze of cir- 
culation and lineage totals? 

And when a newspaper stoutly 
claims it is the home newspaper 
in its community, how does it 
prove the statement? 

Take the Globe, the “home 
newspaper” in Boston. 

This one newspaper, alone of 
the three carrying most of the 
advertising, holds practically all 
its readers on Sunday in Metro- 
politan Boston. The second 
paper loses a third of its readers; 
the other loses two-thirds. And 
Sunday circulation is home 
circulation. 

Boston merchants, whose busi- 
ness depends on reaching the 
homes, place more advertising in 
the Sunday and daily Globe than 
in any other newspaper. In 


INK 


The Boston 
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department store advertising 
alone the Globe carries more than 
the next three papers combined 
on Sunday and leads by 48% 
seven days a week. Department 
stores, of all merchants, depend 
chiefly on the home market. 
The Globe leads also in three 
of the five major classifications 
which include 66% of all display 
advertising in Boston. And the 
three classifications in which the 
Globe leads find their greatest 
potential market in homes. 


F course the basic reason for 

the Globe’s dominant home 
coverage is its editorial policy. 
It specializes in local news and 
home features. The Globe has 
a larger staff and prints more 
local and suburban news than 
any other Boston newspaper. Its 
Household Department, estab- 
lished thirty-four years ago as the 
first “women’s page” in America, 
is a recognized institution in 
Boston homes. School news is 
given thorough attention. The 
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Globe’s sport page is one of the 
best in the country—especially 
in the featuring of local and 
sectional sport news. ° 
Thus every fact about the Globe 
—advertising, circulation, edi- 
torial—points to the home. And 
Metropolitan Boston is _pre- 
dominantly a city of homes— 
homes exceptionally high in per 
capita wealth. 

National advertisers can- 
not cover the rich Boston 
home market without the 
Globe. 

We have prepared a booklet of 
interesting, valuable facts on 
“Boston—4th Market.” Write 
for a free copy. 


Globe 
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Facts about Boston 
and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
Per capita income tax returns, 
of the major American mar- 
kets. Average family wealth is 
$9,000. Savings deposits aver- 
age $2,000 per family. 

Within 12 miles of Boston’s 
City Hall is the territory called 
Metropolitan Boston, defined 
oy Ge . ~ C. as the > 

istrict. It is composed of Cor- 
porate Boston and 39 border- 
ing and nearby suburbs. 

Herein Metropolitan Boston 
the Globe is definitely the home 
newspaper, for it is the only 
Boston newspaper which holds 
all of its readers in this rich dis- 
trict seven days a week. 

Boston’s great department 
stores do 46% of the local ad- 
vertising in ston newspa- 

rs. With seven dailies and 

ur Sunday papers to choose 
from, they spend 37% of their 
entire Boston newspaper ap- 
gocostntion in the daily and 
unday Globe alone. 
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THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


believes it holds 
this record! 






















The Largest Daily 
(6-Day) Advertising 
Gain of Any News- 
paper in the United 
States in 1928. 




















After unsuccessful efforts to obtain 
statistics showing the daily advertising 
increases of newspapers throughout the 
* country, The St. Louis Star makes the 
above statement—and invites informa- 
tion to the contrary from any news- 
paper in the United States whose six- 
day record may exceed the following: 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 
Total Paid Advertising Gain 


1,464,468 


Agate Lines in 1928, 





National Advertising Representative— 
GEORGE A. MeDEVITT CO. 























Bruce Barton Would Add a Clause 


to the Kellogg Peace Treaty 


The Treaty Needs Explaining to the People of the World and 
Advertising Could Do the Job 


Batren, Barton, Durstine & 
Ossorn, INCORPORATED 
New York 

January 22, 1929. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
FEW days ago the United 
States Senate ratified, and 
President Coolidge signed, the Kel- 
logg Peace Treaty. The Presi- 
dent’s picture was in the gravure 
sections, and editorials appeared in 

the editorial columns. 

The Treaty now lies securely in 
a vault. It has seen the front page, 
or indeed any page, of the news- 
papers for the last time. 

Why was there no ringing of 
church bells? No parades? No 
holidays declared by banks and 
businesses? Why no mighty paean 
of gratitude from the mothers of 
the world because of this step to- 
ward peace? 

Because nobody knows what is 
in the Treaty. Nobody ever will 
know. A year hence not one man 
in ten will be able to remember 
its name. And if, in some unlucky 
future day somebody in a foreign 
land shall happen to knock one of 
our citizens on the head or drop 
a bomb under one of our battle- 
ships, who will have a brain coot 
enough and a memory long enough 
to recall our Treaty? Can we be 
sure that any administration, no 
matter how peace-loving, will be 
able to stand against the outburst 
of popular anger? 

Yet, this Kellogg Treaty might 
have been made a great success by 
the addition of a couple of para- 
graphs: 

“Whereas, most of the important 
nations of the world are in effect 
democracies, and democracies can- 
not easily be bound by their Gov- 
ernments, since the people are the 
Government, and 

“Whereas, no law or treaty is 
much good in a democracy unless 
the people understand it and are 
united in their support of it, and 
“Whereas, the people of every 


democracy are busy about their 
own affairs, and you cannot make 
them understand anything merely 
by reading it to them once, There- 
fore be it 

“RESOLVED: That each of the 
nations signing this Treaty shall 
discontinue the building of one 
battleship, and shall devote the cost 
of said battleship to a continuous 
advertising campaign, which shall 
explain and re-explain this Treaty, 
reminding its people of their ob- 
ligations under it, and seeking in 
every way possible to cultivate a 
sense of international responsibility 
and good-will.” 

I am informed that the cost of 
a really bang-up battleship in these 
piping days of peace is around 
$35,000,000. If the advertising fra- 
ternity of the United States were 
entrusted with $2,000,000 for seven- 
teen years we could make the 
Kellogg Treaty mean something 
in the consciousness of the Ameri- 
can people. Statesmen are still 
proceeding on the assumption that 
peace can be purchased for noth- 
ing. If this be true, then peace 
differs from every other worth- 
while object in the world. 

Bruce Barton. 


Victor Adding Machine Divides 
Sales Staff 


The sales department of the Victor 
Adding Machine Company, Chicago, has 
been split into two divisions, with 
Evan Hansard as export sales manager 
in charge of foreign business and L. J. 
Zant as domestic sales manager. Mr. 
Zant, who was formerly assistant sales 
manager, will also have supervision of 
advertising sales promotion and ser- 
vice. W. Hitchcock has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager. 


Appoints Reed G. Landis 


Agency ; 

The Aero-Model Company, Chicago, 
maker of Silver Ace model airplanes, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Reed G. Landis Company, advertis- 
ing agency of that city. agazines and 








business papers will be used for this 
account. 








Bathing Beauties Make Poor 
Trade-Mark Designs 


Patent Office Rules That the Jantzen Diving Girl Is Not Entitled to the 
Sole Privilege of Gracing a Design for a Bathing 
Suit Trade-Mark 


hey Patent Office, in the form 
of the first assistant .Commis- 
sioner of Patents, has decided 
ideas regarding that particular 
species of feminine pulchritude 
made famous by one Mack Sennett 
and which has been so alliteratively 
termed the bathing beauty. These 
ideas do not bear, of course, on 
such matters as the artistry of the 
feminine figure as displayed by, or 
in, a bathing suit. They concern, 
’ rather, such a prosaic matter as the 
effectiveness, from the legal point 
of view, of bathing beauties as 
subject material for trade-mark 
designs. And here, sad to relate, 
the Patent Office—once again in 
the form of the first assistant 
commissioner—has ruled that the 
charming bathing beauty is not 
even as effective as a toothless 
walrus. 

This is how it all came about. 

Due to an advertising and mer- 
chandising program that has sel- 
dom been exceeded for efficiency, 
the Jantzen Knitting Mills has 
made its diving girl a figure which, 
aside from being the hope and 
despair of feminine America, has 
become widely known as part 
of the trade-mark of the Jantzen 
swimming suit. Recently, another 
manufacturer of a similar line of 
merchandise, applied to the Patent 
Office for registration of its trade- 
mark, which also contained a bath- 
ing beauty. Jantzen promptly en- 
tered an opposition, which was dis- 
missed by the examiner of trade- 
mark interferences. The case was 
then appealed to the first assistant 
commissioner who handed down 
the decision that is now being re- 
viewed. 

In his decision, the first assistant 
commissioner pointed out that the 
applicant, the West Coast Knitting 
Mills, sought registration of a pic- 
torial representation of a girl at- 
tired in a bathing suit, cap and 
shoes, standing on a diving board 


with arms held back as if about to 
spring or dive into the water. The 
word “Hollywood” appears above 
the figure and there is a represen- 
tation of water in front of and be- 
low the diving girl. 

Jantzen, the opposer, claimed 
prior use of a mark which included 
a pictorial representation of a girl 
with arms and lower limbs ex- 
tended, attired in a bathing suit, 
cap and stockings, and who ap- 
pears to be in the air in the act of 
diving. Both marks are used upon 
the same class of merchandise. 

There was no question in the 
mind of the Patent Office regard- 
ing prior use. According to the 
first assistant commissioner, it had 
been clearly established that Jant- 
zen had continuously used its mark 
at least a year and one-half prior 
to the earliest date that the West 
Coast Knitting Mills claimed adop- 
tion and use of its mark. He also 
pointed out that the goods are 
similar and that, therefore, the 
only question under review was the 
similarity of the marks. He fur- 
ther indicated that he was not un- 
mindful of the large expenditures 
that had been made in advertising 
Jantzen swimming suits, that the 
company had built a tremendous 
business, and that its mark consti- 
tuted a good-will asset that was 
exceedingly valuable. 

Nevertheless, the first assistant 
commissioner upheld the examiner 
of trade-mark interferences, and 
ruled that the mark of the West 
Coast Knitting Mills was entitled 
to registration. In coming to this 
decision he declared: 

“The specimens showing the ac- 
tual use of the applicant’s (West 
Coast Knitting Mills) mark indi- 
cate the bathing suit to be of a 
different color from that adopted 
by the opposer (Jantzen). It is 
in evidence, however, that the ap- 
plicant in some instances uses red 
or orange as the color of the bath- 
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It was the “location men” 
of the movies who really dis- 
covered Southern California. 
They found Tahiti and Si- 
beria, Holland and Spain, 
France, Italy and England; 
they found the Alps, the Sa- 
hara, the jungle and palm-clad 
tropical shores—all touching 
somewhere the network of 
wide, smooth boulevards that 
make this Southland a motor- 
ists’ Paradise—and all within 
an easy ride of Los Angeles. 


You can tour the world by motor 
right here in Southern California 


Is it any wonder that Los 
Angeles is so intensely motor- 
minded? That it is forever 
“going places?” That it leads 
the nation in registration and 
in cars per capita? That it 
is one of the most fertile car 
markets in all America? 


The Los Angeles Times, 
with its 96% home-delivered 
circulation, is naturally the 
favorite medium among au- 
tomotive display advertisers. 





Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell Company, 742 Market St., 


San Francisco White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 
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ing suit exhibited in its mark. The 
opposer usually employs red as the 
color of the swimming suit as well 
as the cap and stockings shown 
upon the figure. To this extent, 
there is some similarity in the two 
marks.” 

Apparently, however—and this 
will be news to those unfortunates 
who have never been able closely 
to examine a group of bathing 
beauties—there are all manner of 
sizes, shapes and gradations, not to 
mention favorite poses, and it is 
because of this lack of standardiza- 
tion that Jantzen’s opposition was 
dismissed. Here is what the first 
assistant commissioner proceeded 
to say: 

“Tt must be noted that the re- 
spective representations of the fig- 
ures in the two marks are quite 
dissimilar. There is nothing in the 
position of the figure of the ap- 
plicant’s mark which suggests the 
very unusual attitude or position of 
the figure of the opposer’s mark. 
It may be truly said that both rep- 
resent a diving girl but beyond 
this, except as to the color above 
noted, the similarity ends. 

“Unless it can be held that the 
opposer is entitled to the broadest 
possible interpretation of its trade- 
mark rights in connection with the 
representation of a female figure 
wearing a bathing suit and in the 
act of diving, or even in the posi- 
tion preliminary to making a dive, 
opposer cannot succeed in the in- 
stant case. 

“Tt is in evidence, applicant’s 
record, that the pictorial repre- 
sentation of a girl clad in a swim- 
ming suit had been used by others 
before either of the instant parties 
entered the field. It may be said 
that such a representation could not 
be appropriated in any event as a 
trade-mark for such goods since 
such a representation would be 
merely that of the goods them- 
selves in the position in which they 
are ordinarily used and others en- 
gaged in this same business would 
have a right to so illustrate their 
goods. 

“These lead to 


facts, therefore, 


the conclusion that the difference 
between the particular representa- 
tions of the girls and their posi- 
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tions are such that confusion in 
trade would not be likely. Only in 
a broad sense can both marks be 
said to represent a diving girl since 
in one instance, that of the opposer, 
the girl is in the air, and in the 
other instance, that of the appli- 
cant, the girl is standing up upon 
the end of a plank or board. 

“The decision of the examiner of 
trade-marks is affirmed.” 

The moral of which is that bath- 
ing beauties have their place but 
that place does not seem to be as 





background material for trade- 
mark designs. 
C. J. Cooper, Jr., Joins 


Landers, Frary & Clark 

C. J. Cooper, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager of the 
electric washer division of Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 
For the last six years he has been 
manager of sales promotion for the 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corpora- 
tion, Syracuse, N. Y. 


W. N. Gallagher, General 


Manager, Automatic Washer 
W. N. Gallagher, vice-president and 
director of sales of the Automatic 
Washer Company, Newton, Iowa, Auto- 
matic Duo-Disc washer, has been made 
general manager. He will continue also 
as director of sales. 


S. P. Harman Starts Own 


Business 
S. Palmer Harman, for the last two 
years in charge of copy and plans for 
Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., 
New York, has started a financial ad- 
vertising service, under his own name, 
at that city. 


Appoints A. Eugene Michel 
and Staff 


Crosby Steam Gage & Valve 
Boston, has appointed A. 
and Staff, New York 
to direct its adver- 
papers and 


The 
Company, 
Eugene Michel 
advertising agency. 
tising account. Business 
direct mail will be used. 


Joins McGraw-Hill 


Eldridge Haynes, formerly in the 
market research and sales analysis de- 
partment of R. O. Eastman, Inc., New 
York, has joined the marketing coun- 
selors staff of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, New York. 








Technic-Ad Service Changes 


Name 
The Technic-Ad Service, New York, 
technical advertising, has changed its 
name to Peterson & Kempner, Inc. 
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HERE are pan families who prefer 
the type of news, information and 
entertainment that this newspaper provides. 
Out of the welter of conflicting claims about 
covering the rich Boston market, you can be 
certain that practically half (46%) of all the 
readers of Boston evening newspapers can be 
reached surely and swiftly through this 


newspaper. 
*Latest A. B. C. Audit 











Largest Evening Circulation in New England 


ONE OF THE TWENTY-EIGHT HEARST NEWSPAPERS 
READ BY MORE THAN 20,000,000 PEOPLE . 


Member of International News Service and Universal 
Service . . . Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


E. M. BURKE AND ASSOCIATES, INC, 


National Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT 
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An average of 20 days time is required to hand pick forty 
acres of corn. The modern meth hod + uires only 3% days. 
More than half the total valuation a farm machinery is 
concentrated in the 13 “Heart States.” 
HEN you advertise in Successful Farming you reach 
farm people who are “keyed up” to modern ways of do- 
ing things. They have more leisure time for shopping. Very 
often they drive to recognized shopping centers in less time 
than was required to go to nearby small towns, in the days of 
the horse and buggy. 


Today farm families are as accessible to markets as other 
groups of people. That is why it is profitable to consider 
potential customers as they are considered by retail merchants. 
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OR instance, a dealer in Cedar Rapids, Iowa does not 
classify his customers by the distance they may live from 
his store. He is not concerned whether they live on farms, in 
small towns, or in Cedar Rapids. What he is primarily in- 
terested in is whether or not people of high purchasing power 
who live in the retail shopping area he serves, buy from him. 


Successful Farming gives you the most nearly complete coverage 
among the farm leaders in the rich North Central 13 “Heart 
States” than does any other farm magazine. Considerably 
more than four-fifths of Successful Farming’s “Heart States” 
subscribers live in retail shopping areas tributary to cities of 
10,000 or more population. Two-thirds live in areas tributary 
to cities of 25,000 or more population. 


Pnencanr mn 
BENTON co. | ™ aa 3 
fh Population, Cedar Rapids, 
oe : i‘ e : 
. x. y > 





Iowa, 1925—12,640 families. 





Successful Farming subscrib- 
ers in the retail shopping area 
tributary to Cedar Rapids*— 
8,016 farm families. 





The red circle indicates a 30- 
minute ride to Cedar Rapids. 

















Your distribution in these shopping centers places you in a posi- 
tion to serve farm families. Your advertising in Successful 
Farming influences them to ask dealers for your product. 

* Retail Shopping Areas—J. Walter Thompson Company 
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Grand Rapids Press These 


Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Booth 


Kalamazoo Gazette Newspapers 
Jackson Citizen Patriot h th 
Bay City Daily Times reac e 


Muskegon Chronicle buyi ower 
Ann Arbor Daily News y ” P 
n 


Michigan 


(Outside of Detroit) 




















They serve the eight principal centers and 75 per cent 
of the towns of 1,000 or more population in Michigan 
outside of the Detroit Market. 


Seventy-three per cent of the income tax payers in this 
territory live within The Booth Newspaper Area. 

If you are looking for a prosperous, responsive market 
investigate The Booth Newspaper Area. 


Write for A Copy of 
“The Michigan Market” 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J.E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit or any newspaper listed 























Audit Bureau Board Alters 
Six Rules 


Suggestions Made at Last Convention of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Are Adopted by Directors 


HE board of directors of the 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
at its January meeting at Chicago 
last week, officially revised six of 
the bureau’s operating rules, most 
of the changes being the result of 
suggestions made to the board at 
the convention of the Audit Bu- 
reau last October. 

The period of time during which 
a subscription may be carried in 
arrears and still counted as net 
paid has been officially reduced 
from six to three months, the 
change to be effective as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1930. 

Another change covers subscrip- 
tions received through the pur- 
chase, by a publisher member of 
the bureau, of another publication. 
Formerly, circulation secured in 
this manner required no separate 
analysis. Its source did not have to 
be disclosed. Now, according to 
the new rule, when a publication is 
purchased by a publisher member 
and merged with his own, those 
subscriptions of the purchaser pub- 
lication which qualify as net pail 
and are included as such by the 
purchaser must be analyzed and re- 
ported on in a separate section of 
the publisher’s statement. 

If the purchaser publication is a 
bureau member, the analysis shall 
be based upon its latest bureau re- 
ports. If not a member, the analy- 
sis is to be as complete as possible 
under the circumstances, and in- 
ability to state any specific fact 
called for in the reports must be 
noted, with explanation. 

Separate analyses of circulation 
acquired by merger must be con- 
tinued until after the first audit 
report following the consolidation. 
They may be continued even 
longer, if in the judgment of the 
managing director such procedure 
is necessary to give essential in- 
formation. 

The rule about price of publica- 
tions sold in combination has been 
changed to require that the total 


price for two or more publications 
sold in combination shall be not 
less than the cost of the highest- 
priced publication, plus not less 
than 20 per cent [formerly 10 per 
cent] of the combined regular sub- 
scription prices of the others in the 
combination, the total price being 
in no case less than 50 per cent of 
the combined regular subscription 
prices. 

The related rule in the next sec- 
tion has been similarly changed, 
making -it now read: 

“For carrier subscriptions, the 
price charged shall be the highest 
advertised price of the highest- 
priced paper for such subscriptions, 
either in the city of publication or 
outside, plus not less than 20 [for- 
merly 10] per cent of the adver- 
tised price of each of the other 
papers. For mail subscriptions, 
the price charged shall be the high- 
est advertised price of the highest- 
priced publication in the respective 
territories, plus not less than 20 
[formerly 10] per cent of the ad- 
vertised price of each of the other 
papers.” This rule becomes effec- 
tive July 1, 1929, 

Another change makes it no 
longer possible to credit bulk sales 
as net paid circulation unless “at 
least 50 per cent of the single copy 
price is paid for single copy sales, 
and at least 50 per cent of the 
regular advertised mail subscrip- 
tion price for term subscriptions.” 
If no records are available to ver- 
ify bulk sales, they shall not be al- 
lowed as paid circulation. 

Another paragraph of the same 
section says that copies bought by 
hotels and restaurants for free dis- 
tribution to their guests shall be 
included as bulk, subject to the 
above regulation that 50 per cent of 
the single copy price is paid, either 
in cash or by accommodations. 
Documentary evidence of payment 
by accommodations must be fur- 
nished 

Still another important change 
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puts a little more elasticity into the 
rules covering the purchase of 
circulation by a publication’s stock- 
holders. Formerly, under no con- 
ditions could circulation so pur- 
chased be counted. If Macy’s, for 
example, owned one share in the 
New York Times, under no condi- 
tions could any circulation pur- 
chased by that store be counted as 
net paid. Where such circulation 
was obviously legitimate, this rule 
plainly was unjust to the publica- 
tion involved. 

The new rule is less iron-clad. 
Whether or not such circulation 
shall be counted is left to the dis- 
cretion of the managing director 
of the bureau. If the publication 
can prove to him that the copies of 
term subscriptions so purchased 
were acquired for the benefit of 
the buyer and not for the benefit 
of the publication, he may now per- 
mit this circulation to be classified 
as bulk. 

At this meeting of the board, 
Frank W. Harwood, recently ap- 
pointed advertising manager and a 
director of the American Cigar 
Company, resigned as a director of 
the bureau because of the press of 
his new duties. No successor has 
as yet been named. Also, seven 
publications were elected to full 
membership in the bureau. The 
applications of fourteen others 
were found satisfactory and they 
will be admitted at a future meet- 
ing, provided their next audit re- 
port or publisher’s statement is ac- 
ceptable. Seven new advertiser 
members and one new agency mem- 
ber were elected. 


L. T. Breck, Sales Manager, 
Kolster Radio 


L. T.. Breck is now sales manager 
of the Kolster Radio Corporation, New 
York. He has been with the Kolster 
organization as assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of merchandising 
and formerly was with the Yale Electric 
Corporation. 








Start “Heating, Piping and Air 
Conditioning” 

Heating, Piping and Air Conditionin 

is the name of a new publication whic 

has been started at Chicago to reach 


the design, installation and maintenance 
factors in the heating, industrial piping 
and air conditioning field. 
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Changes in Executive Staff of 


Armstrong Cork 

The Armstrong Cork .Company has 
moved the headquarters of its entire 
organization from Pittsburgh to Lan- 
caster, Pa. In conjunction with this 
centralization of its force, several 
changes have been made in the execu- 
tive organization: John J. Evans, who 
has been general manager of the floor 
division, has been made vice-president 
and general manager of the entire com- 
pany. H. W. Prentis, Jr., formerly 
general sales manager of the floor divi- 
sion, has been elected second vice-presi- 
dent and will act as general executive 
assistant to Mr. Evans. 

F. L. Suter, formerly assistant gen- 
eral manager of the floor division, has 
been made general manager of that di- 
vision, with M, Clarke as his as- 
sistant. Dwight L. Armstrong becomes 
general sales manager of the floor divi- 
sion, with C. J. Backstrand as assistant 
general sales manager. 

All advertising for the several divi- 
sions of the corporation will be in 
charge of the director of advertising, 
S. E. Conybeare, previously assistant 
sales manager in charge of advertising, 
for the floor division. A. K. Barnes, 
assistant sales manager in charge of 
sales promotion for the floor division, 
has been appointed sales personnel di- 
rector for the entire company. 

H. R. Peck, recently with the New 
York office of the floor division, be 
comes assistant sales manager in charge 
of contract sales and gE O. Bates, 
formerly manager of the Seattle branch 
of the floor division, has been ap- 
pointed Mr. Backstrand’s successor as 
assistant sales manager in charge of 
sales analysis. 

The floor division of the Armstrong 
Cork Company has acquired the felt 
manufacturing plant of the Arrowhead 
Mills, Fulton, N. Y. 


J. H. Daly Advanced by 
Van Raalte 


J. H. Daly, assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Van Raalte Company, New 
ork, Niagara Maid gloves, veilings, 
underwear, etc., has been made adver- 
tising manager. He assumes a newly 
created position, as both the sales and 
advertising departments were formerly 
supervised by the sales manager. 


“Smart Set” to Absorb 


, a 
“McClure’s Magazine” 
McClure’s Magazine will be absorbed, 
in the near future, in a combination 
with Smart Set, both published by 
James R. Quirk, New York. The edi- 
torial content of the combined magazine, 
it is reported, will be designed to appeal 
to young women. 


Death of Frank Le Noel Hise 
_Frank Le Noel Hise, in the adver- 
tising _—— of the S. S. White 
Dental Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
ym ane died recently at the age of 
eighty-one. He had been with the White 
company for sixty years. 
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DeDoDePePeDeDeDeDe 


The resources and 
energies of the Packer 
organization are 
devoted entirely to 
operating outdoor 
advertising plants 
and to helping ad- 
vertisers and their 
selling and advertis- 
ing representatives 
secure the best re- 
sults from the Out- 
door Medium. 


PACKER ADVERTISING CORP. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


President 
THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE OUTDOOR 
OPERATING COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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“The Penalty of 
Leadership” 





D’Arcy Apvertisinc ComMPaNy 
tT. Louis, Mo, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have been trying to find an article 
entitled “The Penalty of Leadership” 
which we understand appeared in some 
magazine during the last three or four 
years. We are wondering if by any 
chance this appeared in Printers’ INK 
and whether you have any record o 
such an article in your files. 

We shali appreciate your looking this 
matter up for us and letting us know 
at your earliest convenience if you do 
iocate it. 

D’Arcy Apvertisinc Company, 
Joun M. DrescuHer, 
Manager, Market Research Dept. 


HEN we see or hear the 

words, “The Penalty of 
Leadership,” a splendid piece of 
advertising copy comes to our 
mind. It is an advertisement of 
the Cadillac Motor Car Company 
which was published several years 
ago under that headline. The copy, 
which never mentions Cadillac or 
motor cars, is such a fine piece of 
writing that we are reprinting it 
here: 


Tue Penatty or LEADERSHIP 


In every field of human endeavor, he 
that is first must perpetually live in the 
white light of publicity. 

Whether the leadership be vested in 
a man or in a manufactured product, 
emulation and envy are ever at work. 

In art, in literature, in music, in in- 
dustry, the reward and the punishment 
are always the same. 

The reward is widespread recognition; 
the punishment, fierce denial and de- 
traction. 

When a man’s work becomes a stand- 
ard for the whole world, it also becomes 
a target for the shafts of the envious 
few. 

If his work be merely mediocre, he 
will be left severely alone—if he achieve 
a masterpiece, it will set a million 
tongues a-wagging. 

Jealousy does not protrude its forked 
tongue at the artist who produces a 
common-place painting. 

Whatsoever you write, or paint, or 
play, or sing, or build, no one will 
strive to surpass or to slander you, 
unless your work be stamped with the 
seal of genius. : 

Long, long after a great work, or a 
good work has been done, those who 
are disappointed or envious, continue to 
cry out that it cannot be done. ; 

Spiteful little voices in the domain 
of art were raised against our own 
Whistler as_a mountebank, long after 
the big world had acclaimed him its 
greatest artistic genius. 

Multitudes flocked to Bayreuth to 
wofship at the musical shrine of Wag- 
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ner, while the little oup of those 
whom he had dethroned and displaced, 
wane angrily that he was no musician 
at . 

The little world continued to protest 
that Fulton could never build a steam- 
boat, whle the big world flocked to 
river banks to see his boat steam by. 

The leader is assailed because he is a 
leader, and the effort to equal him is 
merely added proof of that leadership. 

Failing to equal or to excel, the fol- 
lower seeks to depreciate and to de- 
stroy—but only confirms once more the 
superiority of that which he strives to 
—— 

here is nothing new in this. 

It is as old as the world and as old 
as the human passions—envy, fear, 
greed, ambition, and the desire to sur- 


pass. 

And it all avails nothing. 

If the leader truly leads, he remains 
—the leader. 

Master-poet, master-painter, master- 
workman, each in his turn is assailed, 
and each holds his laurels through the 
ages. 

That which is good or great makes 
itself known no matter how loud the 
clamor of denial. 

That which deserves to live—lives. 


In his book, “The Sword-Arm 
of Business,” Theodore F. Mac- 
Manus says, in commenting on this 
advertisement: “It breathes sin- 
cerity, service, honesty, integrity. 
As advertising technique this is a 
masterpiece. It capitalizes all our 
dislikes and distastes for the imi- 
tator and the blusterer and by in- 
ferential suggestion centers all the 
opposite virtues on Cadillac. You 
see how it uses human traits, how 
it builds up indignation and then 
how it leads to the generous, 
kindly valuation and recognition of 
the supremacy of Cadillac.” 

An editorial on the penalty of 
leadership will be found on page 
236 of the February 24, 1927, issue 
of Printers’ Inx.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


R. H. Dippy with Michaels & 
Heath 


Robert H. Dippy, formerly of May & 
Dippy, Inc., hiladelphia advertising 
agency, has joined Michaels & Heath, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, as 
Philadelphia district representative. 
Michaels & Heath will open an office 
at the latter city, 


F. C, Eibell with Worthington 


Pump 
F. C. Ejibell, formerly with the Mce- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, has been 
appointed manager of publicity of the 
Worthington ump and Machinery 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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A Great Number of Milwaukee's 
Eminently Successful Advertisers 
Have Told You the Story---- 


of why the Wisconsin — 
News is Absolutely. 
N to Adequately 
Cover the Milwaukee 
Market. 





























k During the past several months, the Wisconsin 
News has shown you letters from prominent 
Milwaukee advertisers—manufacturers of na- 
tionally known products, and leading local 
merchants. 


These advertisers are located RIGHT IN 
Milwaukee. They KNOW the Milwaukee mar- 


ket and its newspapers. 


Each told, in his own way, from his own ex- 
perience, of the value of this medium—and of 
the necessity of using it in any campaign de- 
signed to adequately cover the market. And 
a check will show that these advertisers BACK 
UP their opinions with their own advertising 
dollars! 


Has this interesting series given you a clearer 
picture of the newspaper situation in the 
Milwaukee market? Look up your newspaper 
lists. Is the Wisconsin News included? If 
not, profit by the advice of these Milwaukee 
advertisers who are in a position to KNOW. 











“Absolutely Necessary to Adequately 
Cover the Milwaukee Market~ 
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“Both,” answers the progressive adver- 
tising agency. 

No antithesis, there. Not a one-thing-or- 
the-other clash. 


Depends wholly on the market. 


Substantial facts served up in homely 
fashion, all the dishes on the table at once, 


mother steaming from the dinner-table to 


b BB cote om F 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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NEW-FANGLED NOTIONS? 


the kitchen and back again? Yes, when your 
market is that kind of market. 

Six different forks and spoons, quail sous 
cloche followed by mousse and camembert, 
and an imported butler hovering at your 
elbow? Right: when you’re appealing to that 
kind of market. 

The successful agency’s attack is as diverse 
as its clients’ markets. 
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Show Edition March 3 


rorumicrae March er 


inclusive, 


The Times-Picauune 





\NUin New Orleans [77/7 
Member 160000 Group of American Cities, 1 
Member Associated Picss 


Representative: Cone Rothenbure & Noce. Inc 
Pacific Coast Representatives’ R J Bidwell Co. 
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It’s This Way, Mr. Whalley 


In Which Mr. Wittmack, Rebutting in the Affirmative, Closes the Case 
for Oshkosh B’Gosh 


By C. E. Wittmack 


Sales Manager, Oshkosh Overall Company 


Le interesting article* by John 
B. Whalley, arguing for the 
negative against our no-profit over- 
all leader idea which I described 
in a Printers’ INK article on Dec. 
27 was read and also greatly en- 
joyed by the executives of the 
Oshkosh Overall Company. 


chains came into being. The big 
chains followed this policy of mer- 
chandising overalls in their stores 
all over the nation. What we are 
attempting is to organize inde- 
pendent retailers on a similar basis. 

Second, that it represents a re- 
versal in practice. In the case of 





If Printers’ INK 
will allow me, I 
am going to sum 
up the case here 
for the affirmative 
—observing the 
usual rules of de- 
bate which provide 
that such summing 
up must be merely 
in rebuttal of argu- 
ments previously 
made and that no 
new points shall be 
brought up. 

With the head- 
line of his article, 
“Don’t Tell Your 
Dealers: ‘Sell Our 
Goods at No Pro- 








I T can scarcely be disputed 
that the rise of the chain 
stores is going to force many 
manufacturers to adopt new 
merchandising plans. As 
each one of these new plans 
is put into operation it will 
doubtless split merchandis- 
ing men into two groups— 
those who favor it and those 
who do not. 

The reception accorded by 
merchandising circles to the 
Oshkosh Overall Company’s 

of combatting the 
chains is indicative of this. 
The resulting discussions 
cannot be otherwise than 








the overall business 
this is also wrong. 
If he has in mind 
other men’s wear 
lines he is probably 
right. But we are 
not concerned now 
with lines outside 
our industry. 
Third, that it 
may spread and be 
adopted by other 
firms. Again we 
must differentiate 
between the overall 
industry and other 
lines. It is spread- 
ing in the overall 
industry; it must 
spread in the over- 











fit,’” we cordially 


helpful to all concerned. | 


all industry. Manu- 








agree. If our busi- 

ness were the manufacture and sale 
of other articles of wearing ap- 
parel such as dress shirts, clothing, 
neckwear and so forth, we would 
be planning to help our dealers sell 
the merchandise at a profit; these 
items are not ideal leaders, nor are 
the chains attempting to use such 
merchandise as leaders. 

Mr. Whalley prefaces his article 
with four points: 

First, that ours is a new mer- 
chandising idea. This is not so. 
It has been in use by independent 
retailers and chains for many years 
but never in any organized na- 
tional way until the present-day 


*Mr. Whalley’s article appeared in the 
January 17 issue of Printers’ Ink on 
page 108. It was written in reply to an 
article by Mr. Wittmack which appeared 
in the December 27, 1928 issue, 3, 
under the title: “We Tell Our ers: 
‘Sell Our Goods at No Profit.’’ 





facturers in other 
lines will not try it if they have 
the entire retailing picture in mind 
and we venture to say that if any 
should, they will meet with failure. 
Tt behooves every manufacturer 
carefully to analyze his own indus- 
try and the retailing of his prod- 
uct; and then see just where his 
product fits into the retail picture. 
Fourth, that it threatens to lead 
to a new form of competition 
among manufacturers. Not much 
fear of that; in fact, this form of 
competition has been with us quite 
a while. I believe that with the 
purchase of a dozen blades one 
gets a Kriss-Kross razor free. 
Quite a few examples like that can 
be cited. Still I don’t think that 
Gillette, Auto-Strop, et al, antici- 
pate being put out of business. 
Mr. Whalley then proceeds to 
admit that the overall situation is a 
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peculiar one; in other words, dif- 
ferent in a merchandising sense 
from other men’s wear lines. 
Which simply sums up what I 
have said already. He brings up 
the matter of turnover and he is 
correct when he says that turnover 
in overalls is slow for the mer- 
chant who sells them at a profit. 
It will continue to get slower right 
_ along until it virtually stops. But 
for the alert dealer who merchan- 
dises in the manner outlined in my 
previous article and along the lines 
that many merchants have already 
proved to be the right plan, over- 
all turnover is a fast moving 
proposition. When one compares 
the length of time an overall wears 
with the length of time a pound of 
sugar is in use, it makes the over- 
all turnover plenty fast. 

When Mr. Whalley brings up 
the point of one customer wanting 
a hickory stripe, another wanting 
a stifle stripe and a third wanting 
a plain blue, thus causing the mer- 
chant to carry a huge stock to 
please everyone, he touches upon 
the one point that has made chains 
so successful and so able to cut 
into the independent’s business. It 
isn’t the buying power of the 
chains that has made them success- 
ful as so many independents seem 
to believe, but rather their selling 
ability. 

Drop into a Penney store and 
ask for a pin stripe, or pin check, 
or stifle, or express stripe and you 
will be met with a shake of the 
head. Penney sells the Pay Day 
overall, a uniform plain blue over- 
all, and nothing else. This chain 
doesn’t even try to cater to the 
whim of every overall wearer in 
town, Thus its overall investment 
is held at a minimum and turnover 
at a maximum. Offer Mr. Ford 
an order for a car with a special 
body and finish and you know 
what you'll get, and it won’t be the 
special body and finish either. 

As for the Oshkosh Overall 
Company, we at present cut nine 
materials into overalls and the 
number will shortly be reduced to 
five. We cannot supply a brown 


duck overall, or a stifle stripe over- 
all and so forth. We manufacture 
only our standard Vestbak model, 
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the standard elastic back, a shaped 
high back, coat and waist overall ; 
except that we do make a special 
carpenters’ overall and one for 
painters and plasterers. Yet there 
are overall manufacturers trying 
to make literally hundreds of dif- 
ferent numbers. 

It is further significant that 90 
per cent of our business is on one 
of these materials, our standard 8- 
ounce blue. This material is 
always kept strictly up to very 
high quality standards as we con- 
trol its production absolutely. 

Withal, our factory is working 
top-speed practically all the time. 
As I write this we are behind in 
our deliveries and probably will be 
until mid-summer. 

Mr. Whalley next makes the 
statement that the plan of using a 
really high-grade overall as a loss 
leader is one-sided. If that is true 
then of course Mr. Whalley (for- 
mer small town merchant) is right 
and the owners and managers of 
the most successful independent re- 
tail men’s clothing stores, many of 
whom are Oshkosh B’Gosh deal- 
ers, are wrong; for the trouble we 
often have is to persuade our deal- 
ers not to sell Oshkosh B’Gosh 
overalls too cheaply because we 
are not fostering a price war but 
rather a merchandising policy. And 
of course Mr. Whalley is right and 
the J. C. Penney Company (1928 
sales $176,000,000; increase over 
1927 about 16 per cent) is also 
wrong. But why attempt to argue 
the point? 

Then he would lead us to believe 
that human nature changes as one 
crosses the threshold of different 
stores. That we walk into a chain 
store or fill in a mail-order blank 
prepared to buy a lot of things but 
when we enter an independent store 
to buy an Oshkosh B’Gosh overall 
we resolutely pass up a tempting 
display of neckwear or positively 
refuse to buy a new pair of gar- 
ters on the way out, irrespective of 
how much we would like to have 
the former or how badly we need 
the latter. 

Another bit of Whalley psy- 
chology: “A man must be in an 
expansive mood to buy anything 
except exactly what he came for 
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Follow the Trail of “Star Boxes” 


—and it will lead you from one end to the other 
of every highway covering the 25-mile radius which 
comprises the Washington Market. You'll find a 
Star Box in front of virtually every home along 
the way. 


Washington is the central point of distribution 
for this territory and The Star is the one newspaper 
which is read regularly—Evening and Sunday—by 
practically everyone. 


It’s home delivered circulation—so that you not 
only get complete coverage of the entire market; 
but reader confidence as well. 


The Statistical Department will gladly fur- 
nish any specific information concerning the 
Washington Market which you may desire. 


Ghe Foening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








New York Office: Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll a. E. Lats 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 























and every time a man enters a 
store to buy an overall he is in a 
truculent mood.” You, of course, 
et the picture? Engineer John 
rown’s overalls have worn out. 
“John,” says Mrs. Brown, “you'll 
have to get another pair of over- 
alls, I guess.” Up jumps John, 
slams down his newspaper, throws 
his pipe through the mirror, abuses 
his wife, beats up his children, 
stamps off to the clothing store; 
the glass splinters as he bangs the 
door; profanely he demands a pair 
of blankety-blank overalls and out 
he rushes. 

Then, to make sure he was cor- 
rect in what he was going to write, 
Mr. Whalley called on a depart- 
ment store buyer to inquire about 
the sale of high-grade overalls! 

Theoretically, his remarks about 
what will happen when a lot of 
manufacturers begin advocating the 
Oshkosh B’Gosh idea are right. 
(So was the man with the cat and 
mouse farm idea.) One manufac- 
turer of work shirts will start 
making overalls, gloves and macki- 
naws to be sold at cost, he to make 
his profits on the work shirts. A 
glove manufacturer will take his 
profit on gloves, making the other 
articles to sell at cost. And so 
forth. 

Please, Mr. Whalley, will you 
try managing an overall factory 
for a year or two? Or a glove 
factory, or a shirt factory, or a 
mackinaw factory? Will you try 
to manage a force of salesmen and 
get them to sell several entirely 
different lines with uniform suc- 
cess? If you will try these things 
you will readily understand why 
this nightmare of competition 
which alarms you can never 
anything but just a nightmare. 

And as for the tobacco manu- 
facturer giving away matches and 
thus ending the career of the 
match-maker, it is true that the 
tobacco manufacturer is not giving 
away matches but his dealers have 
done it for years, paying for the 
matches with their good cash; and 


yet, let’s see, what’s Diamond 
Match quoted on the Exchange to- 
day? 


Two weeks ago our president, 
W. E. Pollock, and the writer 
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made a trip to present this Osh- 
kosh B’Gosh merchandising idea to 
a number of large representative 
clothing stores. This is what the 
executive of one of the best and 
largest clothing stores in Iowa had 
to say: 

“Gentlemen, your idea is sound. 
We here watch our overall depart- 
ment more closely than any other 
department in the store because we 
consider it the best barometer of 
local buying conditions. Not the 
millionaires or middle class, but 
the vast army of wage earners, tell 
us which way the merchandising 
wind blows. _In my estimation no 
store can do without the trade of 
the better class workingman. We 
esteem it highly. Our Oshkosh 
B’Gosh overall sales, as you know, 
showed a healthy increase in 1928 
and every chain store is represented 
in our city. We don’t get back 
our overhead on Oshkosh B’Gosh 
overalls at the price we have al- 
ways sold them but the minute our 
overall sales show any slackening 
we will be the first to put down the 
price and you would not need to 
come out here to sell us the idea. 
We would look upon a slackening 
in Oshkosh B’Gosn overal! sates as 
an indication that we were getting 
less than our usual share of busi- 
ness; that this volume class of 
buyers was drifting away and that 
they were losing faith in our value- 
giving ability. That w2 wili never 
permit.” 

Realizing that our dealers must 
offer greater values than the 
chains, the quality of Oshkosh 
B’Gosh overalls will always be 
maintained and improved at every 
opportunity. As for Mr. Whal- 
ley’s assumption that Oshkosh 
B’Gosh is taking desperate mea- 
sures to face a steadily decreasing 
volume because of chains, he may 
feel reassured when I say that 
1928 was the biggest year in our 
history, the etghth consecutive 
year of larger sales. 


A. N. P. A. Sets Convention 
Dates 

The American Newspaper Publishers 

Association will hold its forty-third an- 


nual convention at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, from April 24 to 26. 
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Selling 


Securities 


- ” Boston 


The Boston Transcript carried 970,785 lines of 
financial advertising in 1928—tthe greatest total in 
its entire 99 years. 


The class in Boston who buy stocks and bonds 
depend on the Transcript each evening to give them 
the full complete financial history of the day— 
while it is still news. It is not alone the greater 
legibility and accuracy of the tabulations that 
make the Transcript a daily necessity—but the in- 
telligent analysis of events—the interpretation of 
this or that occurrence—the carefully reported 
earnings and allied information—all unite to give 
the Transcript a position of unique influence and 
importance, during the evening hours, when the 
mind is open and unhurried—when judgments are 
being made—when buying plans are being formed. 


Boston Evening Transcript 


Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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99% Or CINCINNATI’ 
TotaL RETAIL SALES 
Comes From THE 


OK MARKET 


A careful check of the sales records of 44 of Cin- 
cinnati’s largest retail stores reveals 99.62% of 
their total sales volume comes from the O K 
market covered by The Cincinnati Post’s O K 
circulation. Thus The Cincinnati Post, in shaping 
its circulation to fit the influence of Cincinnati 
stores and national advertisers concentrating on 
this market, has established a 100% valuation 
to its circulation in the O K market—Cincin- 
nati’s actual trading territory. If you have failed 
to receive complete details of the O K market, 
write to The Post. 












HI 


National advertisers can buy either the 
OE circulation of The Post in the 0K 
market—more than 161,000, or total cir- 
culation, 200,316 (A.B.C.) at proportion- 
ate rates. 


THE CINCINNAT 


NATIONAL ADVERTISI 


DETROIT ATLANTA WILLIAM S. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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ne (Q)K Marker 1s Cincinnatrs 


Acruat Trapinc Terrirory 


In the O K Market outlined in the sketch above, 44 of Cin- 
cinnati’s leading retail dealers derive 99.62% of their total 
sales. The following condensed report shows an accurate 
tabulation of the volume of retail business in percentages: 


No. Greater 50 75 100 
Stores Cincinnati Miles Miles Miles 
Reporting 44Local Stores Average Aver. Aver. Aver. 
8 Department Stores... 87.14 95.43 99.43 100.00 
le 86.00 93.60 98.40 99.43 
8 Men’s Clothing...... 82.14 92.85 98.28 99.28 
} ©, Me dshssedacccate 85.00 95.00 98.00 100.00 
BS TRRIGWERS cosccccece 92.00 95.00 98.00 100.00 
5 Women’s Clothing... 76.67 90.00 96.67 100.00 
ee “Reeser 92.50 96.00 98.50 100.00 
i | ae 82.50 92.50 97.50 100.00 
1 Sporting Goods...... 80.00 90.00 95.00 100.00 
2 Carpets (Draperies). 62.50 85.00 92.50 97.50 
44 Average 92.53 97.08 99.62 


ATPOST 


RTISIEPARTMENT 


Ss. tor 


A vetkw York City 














CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA 








A Retailer Can Starve to Death for 
an Awfully Long Time 





Once a Drug Store Is Started It Is Hard to Force It Out of Business— 
Manufacturers Should Help Prevent Them from Starting 


By George I. Schreiber 


Secretary and Treasurer, Sterling Photo Company, Newark, N. J. 


N view of the fact that an article 
by G. A. Nichols, which ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK about six- 
teen years ago, was the incentive 
which caused me to send my first 
letter to Printers’ Ink, I dislike 
very much to disagree with a cer- 
tain statement made by him in your 
issue of January 3.* He makes the 
assertion to the effect that “manu- 
facturers clearly see that things 
are developing in such a way that 
. the inefficient dealer is getting 
his just deserts by being forced 
out of business.” 

My experience, which is princi- 
pally with the retail druggists, in- 
dicates that this statement is pretty 
nearly 100 per cent wrong. As a 
matter of fact, instead of the in- 
efficient dealer being forced out of 
business, he is actually increasing 
in number to a startling extent, as 
the facts and figures in my own 
business prove. 

One of my brothers, connected 
with me in this business, has a pet 
saying which, unfortunately, is 
only too true. He says that “a 
retailer can starve to death for 
an awfully long time.” 

“The survival of the fittest” may 
have been true ages ago but there 
is certainly very little truth in this 
saying today. I used to believe 
this too but stubborn facts con- 
vinced me years ago that there is 
no foundation for this belief and 
the more quickly business men of 
this country realize that you cannot 
get rid of the unfit by a process 
of elimination the better off every- 
body will be. 

About ten years ago, I com- 
menced to give some deep study 
to the subject because I had an 
intuition that something was going 
to happen to the retail drug busi- 





*“How Can Towns of 10,000 x Less 


Be Reached Profitably?” page 1 


ness due to certain conditions 
which I noticed cropping up among 
our customers. That I was cor- 
rect is proved by a very significant 
fact. Whereas six years ago only 
2 per cent of our business was done 
on a strictly cash basis, last year it 
had gone up to 23 per cent and I 
fully expect it to go up 3 or 4 
per cent more this year. 

Our business is handled on rather 
an unusual basis. In the first place 
the biggest bulk of it consists in 
selling a service to the retail drug- 
gists which is simply collecting the 
films which the amateur photog- 
rapher leaves at the drug stores to 
be developed and printed. The 
druggist has no _ investment, he 
simply takes in the photo work. 
One of our trucks picks it up one 
day and delivers it finished the 
next day. We charge the retailer 
the full retail price on the invoice, 
at the end of the month the daily 
invoices are listed on a statement 
and from the total an agent’s dis- 
count of 33% per cent is taken 
off which is the dealer’s profit. 


Commission Reduced 


Up to ten years ago we used to 
give the dealer a 40 per cent com- 
mission but our intuition that the 
future was not going to be as 
bright as the past impelled us to 
change our terms. We reduced the 
commission to 33% per cent. But 
we allowed an extra 10 per cent to 
be deducted from the statement if 
it was paid by the tenth, and a 
5 per cent cash discount if it was 
paid not later than the thirtieth of 
the month. After the thirtieth no 
cash discount is allowed. That we 
were farsighted in making this 
change was soon proved by the 
fact that many druggists, for one 
reason or another, were unable to 
take advantage of even such a high 
cash discount as 10 per cent. We 
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naturally felt that any dealer 
whose financial situation was so 
poor that he passed up a discount 
of this kind was not a good risk 
and as soon as we find a druggist 
falling behind two or three months 
we immediately put him on a cash 
basis. 

The result is that our losses are, 
of course, few and far between. 
But the point I wish to drive home 
is this: One can readily see from 
the foregoing information that the 
proportion of our customers who 
are unable to pay their bills is 
constantly growing. One would be 
quite correct in forming a con- 
clusion that druggists unable to 
take advantage of such a high 
cash discount are unfit to be in 
business and if Mr. Nichols’ con- 
tention is correct these druggists 
should pass out of the picture very 
quickly. As a matter of fact, no 
matter how unfit they might be 
in other directions, when it comes 
to staying in business they develop 
a tenacity which is positively ex- 
traordinary. 

I know druggists who have been 
insolvent for fully twenty years 
but they are still in business and 
the number of such druggists is 
surprising. Within a half hour’s 
ride from my office is one neigh- 
borhood after another where the 
number of drug stores has increased 
anywhere from two to tenfold 
without a like increase in the 
population and once these drug 
stores start they stay on forever. 
Occasionally some of the druggists 
who own these stores are unable to 
hang on. Thus the druggist him- 
self is eliminated for a short time. 
The store, however, continues and 
there are many reasons why this 
is so. 

When I first became acquainted 
with the retail drug business the 
usual procedure for a man who 
wanted to go into the retail drug 
business was to save up his money 
for years and years and then fin- 
ally buy out an established store. 
It was rare indeed that a man pur- 
chased a drug store without paying 
for it in full. In addition, the 
new owner usually had some money 
besides for capital, and having had 
years of experience at this business 
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he was fairly well equipped to 
make a success of his new venture. 
But today everything is different. 
Druggists who desire to go into 
business rarely have money enough 
to buy out an established store and 
the majority of those who open up 
new stores are not men of ad- 
vanced years, as it used to be years 
ago, but young boys who haven't 
the slightest conception of what 
they are about to undertake. 


How to Open a Drug Store 
With $500 

It is quite possible today to open 
up a drug store with up-to-date 
fixtures, a new soda fountain and 
a fairly good stock of drug store 
merchandise with not more than 
$500 cash. Here’s the way it’s 
usually done. A landlord has just 
put up a new building, and for 
some reason or other every land- 
lord with a new building is de- 
termined to have a drug store on 
his property. He has no trouble to 
find some young fellow with a few 
hundred dollars and makes him a 
proposition of free rent for a cer- 
tain period, ranging anywhere 
from two to six months. That the 
rent, when it is to be paid, will be 
far in excess of what the business 
which can be done in that location 
will ever be able to pay for, is 
something that never enters the 
mind of the man who signs the 
lease. All he can see is the free 
rent. 

Then he goes to a soda fountain 
concern, which will put in an up- 
to-date soda fountain with no cash 
required. This soda fountain con- 
cern has an arrangement with 
an ice cream company, which fur- 
nishes the ice cream to the drug- 
gist at an advanced price. The dif- 
ference between the regular price 
and the advanced price goes to the 
soda fountain manufacturer, and it 
usually takes two to four years be- 
fore the fountain is paid for. -In 
addition, the ice cream manufac- 
turer furnishes the druggist with 
any signs he may need on the out- 
side of the building. 

The fixture companies, hungry 
for business, are ready to install 
fixtures without any down pay- 
ment, taking monthly notes with a 
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1928 marks the eighth 
consecutive year Capper’s Farmer has 
shown gains in circulation, lineage, full 
pages of advertising, gross advertising 
revenue and total number of pages 


published. 








This is a record unequalled by any other 
national farm paper. 
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L, apper’s Farmer 


i ecord J 


Of the six national farm papers, Capper’s 
h Farmer in 1928 was 


second in total lineage 


” second in passenger car lineage 

ll second in tire lineage 

g second in tractor lineage ; 

a second in house furnishings lineage 

| second in radio lineage 
with substantial gains in each of these 
classifications. 

r 


This constantly increasing use of Capper’s 
Farmer by advertisers and agencies is a 
healthy indication of the growing recog- 
nition of its worth as an advertising me- 
dium in the great midwest farm market. 





M. L. CROWTHER 
Advertising Manager 
Graybar Building 
New York City 
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February Issue 
1929 


41% increase in 
advertising lineage 


20 new advertisers 
100 pages 
16 pages larger 


than any previous | 
issue 





THE DAIRY FARMER 


Meredith Publishing Company 
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chattel mortgage. Then the young 
man goes to a wholesale jobber, 
gives him the $500 which he has 
and gets all the merchandise he 
needs to stock up his store and 
six months to pay for it. For the 
privilege of putting their advertise- 
ment on his window, the druggist 
can get any number of manufac- 
turers to put the necessary signs on 
his windows and doors. Here you 
have all the makings for a new 
drug store, worth anywhere from 
$6,000 to $8,000 started with a capi- 
tal of only $500. 

Of course, a young man starting 
out in life under such a handicap 
must be of a very unusual char- 
acter to have any chance at all of 
succeeding. In rare cases this 
happens, but in the greatest ma- 
jority of cases the druggist leads 
a hand-to-mouth existence and, as 
I stated before, manages to hang 
on for a surprisingly long time. 
Some of them, of course, do drop 
by the wayside and while the in- 
dividual himself goes out of busi- 
ness some other druggist is sure 
to buy the store—perhaps from the 
owner himself, who makes up some 
cock and bull story as to why he 
must sell out. Or perhaps the fix- 
ture company, the soda fountain 
manufacturer or the jobber fore- 
closes. Sometimes the landlord is 
compelled to close up the store for 
non-payment of rent. But no mat- 
ter what happens the store is al- 
most sure to stay on. The only 
permanent way of getting rid- of 
the unfit is by teaching them how 
to become better fitted to carry on 
their business in a way which will 
neither bring disaster to themselves 
nor seriously impair the interests 
of those who are in the same line 
of business. So let’s stop deluding 
ourselves with a phrase that sounds 
good on paper but has never yet 
worked out in practice. 

Insofar as the retail drug busi- 
ness is concerned, not only do the 
unfit survive as well as the fit, but 
I have in dozens and dozens of 
cases seen where those who are un- 
fit have pulled down to their own 
level others who might have sur- 
vived if the unfit had never started. 

I can point out innumerable in- 
stances of druggists who were 
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making a fairly good living in a 
location and able to discount their 
bills, not only with us but with 
everybody else, until one day across 
the street or down the block a new 
building was erected with stores 
and, of course, a new drug store 
was soon started. The result oi 
the entrance of a new druggist in 
the neighborhood is immediately 
apparent on our books. In the 
first place the old-established drug- 
gist, in an effort to get the jump 
on the new fellow immediately 
starts cutting prices, the result of 
course, being that his profits are 
immediately materially reduced. 


The Start of a Price War 


The new man finally opens and 
he. commences to figure somewhat 
along the following fashion: “I’ve 
got six months free rent and I 
have six months before I must pay 
my jobber anything. The other man 
is married and needs more money 
to live on, so I can afford to under- 
sell him on everything.” And 
this is actually what he starts out 
to do. 

The consumers in the neighbor- 
hood, realizing that a fight is go- 
ing on, commence to play one 
druggist against another and while 
the battle is going on the creditors 
are holding the bag. Just about the 
time that these two druggists com- 
mence to wake up to what they 
are doing to themselves and have 
decided to make a profit on what 
they sell, lo and behold, a block or 
two away another drug store ap- 
pears on the scene and the process 
is again repeated. 

One can readily see from this 
exactly what is going on in the 
retail drug business in the Metro- 
politan area. The unfit are not 
being eliminated but are pulling 
down those who have a chance to 
be fit. About the best simile that 
I can think of that will fit the true 
situation is that of a rotten apple 
in a barrel of good ones. The 
good apples will not make the rot- 
ten apple better, as we all know. 

There is no question that all 


those who depend upon the retail 
druggist for their business would 
be much better off if some method 
could be worked out so that these 
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unfit men could never get into the 
retail drug business. 

I have given the matter some 
very thoughtful consideration and 
I believe that there is a good solu- 
tion to the problem. I would 
strongly urge upon the manufac- 
turers and jobbers of drug store 
products that they start a credit 
clearing-house. I am sure that the 
National Credit Men’s Association 
would give the benefit of its expe- 
rience along these lines. 

A Credit Clearing House, to 
which every retail druggist would 
have to submit a statement of his 
finances before any member of the 
Clearing Association would sell 
him merchandise, would soon help 
the fit to survive and eliminate the 
unfit. But if Mr. Nichols or any- 
body else thinks that the unfit will 
be eliminated through economic 
forces, I can assure them that in- 
sofar as the retail drug business is 
concerned he is absolutely mis- 
taken. 





Appoints Gilman, Nicoll & 


Ruthman 
The Bangor, Me., Commercial has 
appointed Gilman, Nicoll & & Ruthman, 


publishers’ representatives, New York, 
to be its national advertising represen- 





tatives. This appointment is effective 
February 1. 
Kelly-Smith to Open Detroit 


Office 


The Kelly-Smith Company, publish- 
ers’ representative, will open an office 
at Detroit on February 1. L. C. Dun- 
leavy, who has been with the Chicago 
office for the last five years, will be 
manager of the new office. 


Now Shankweiler-Mickley, Inc. 


The Shankweiler Advertising Agency, 
Allentown, Pa., s chan; its name 
to Shankweiler- Mickley ne. Arthur 
H. Mickley, who has an account 
executive with the Shankweiler agency 
for the last five years, has m made 
secretary-treasurer of the new corpora- 
tion. red L. Shankweiler continues as 
president. 








Hyatt Lemoine Starts Own 


Business 
Hyatt joneine, Fag sales man- 
ager of Wm. Rogers, itd, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., tn manufacturer, 


has started a sales and merchandising 
eevee under his own name at New 
ork. 
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. Organize Taylor, Rogers & 
Bliss, Inc. 


Taylor, Rogers & Bliss, Inc., has been 
d, with offices at New "York and 


organize 
Chicago, as a merchandising service in 
the building and institutional field. This 


organization has been wus for a 
number of years under the direction of 
C. Stanley Taylor who becomes presi- 


dent. Tyler Stewart Rogers is vice- 
resident and treasurer; Vincent R. 
liss, vice-president and Western man- 
ager; Leland Hubbell Lyon, architect; 


S. Gordon Taylor, director of research 
and William H. Broderick, secretary. 


Cornell Wood Products to 
Aubrey & Moore 


The Cornell Wood Products Com. 
any, Chicago, manufacturer of Cornell 
ood Board, has appointed Aubrey & 
Moore, Inc., advertising agency of that 








city, to direct its advertising. Business 
papers and direct mail will used at 
the start. 

M. Gallen with Barron- 


Anderson 


Edward M. Gallen formerly — with 
L. Black & Company, Rochester, 
as vice-president, is now with Barron- 
Anderson, Boston, manufacturer of 
overcoats and topcoats, as. vice-president 
and director of sales. His headquarters 
are. at New York. 





Temple Radio to Picard, 
Bradner & Brown 


The Temple Radio Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has placed its advertising account 
with Picard, Bradner & Brown, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. Mag- 
azines, newspapers, business papers and 
outdoor advertising will be used in an 
advertising campaign on Temple Radio. 





Universal Aviation Appoints 


Mason Peters 

The Universal Aviation Corporation, 
affiliated with the New York Central 
Railroad, has appointed Mason Peters 
as director of publicity, with head- 
quarters at Chica; He was formerly 
publisher of the ew York Journal of 
Commerce and the Havana Post. 


E. J. Kidd with Brinckerhoff, 
Inc. 


Edward J. Kidd has joined Brincker- 
hoff, Inc., Chicago advertising agency, 
where he will be in charge of the plan 
and copy departments. He was for 
several years advertising manager of 
Greer College, Chicago. 


Joins A. T. Sears & Son 
Phillip W. Morrison has joined A. T. 
Sears & Son, Chicago, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives. He was formerly in the 
cotton goods manufacturing business. 
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ROAD-TESTED 


All the laboratory and shop tests in 
the world will not prove a car for 
use in the hands of the average driver. 


Only the toughest road test, under 
every-day driving conditions, will 
show up weaknesses that may become 
serious defects in actual service. 


“Laboratory plans”—no matter how 
carefully laid are not a sound basis 
for a direct mail advertising campaign. 


Isaac Goldmann Company D. M. 
has behind it many years of practical 
experience in marketing, merchan- 
dising and personal salesmanship. 


And, in all, Goldmann service 
enjoys a background of 53 years 
“road-testing.” 


Jsaae Goldmann. Company 


FOUNDED 1876 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
80 LAFAYETTE ST TELEPHONE 


X\ NEW YORK. NY WORTH 6080 $ 
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HIS business of piling 
up a commanding lead in 








advertising for the year is be- 
coming a steady habit with 
the Boston Herald -Traveler. 
In 1927, the Herald led all 
other Boston newspapers in 
total paid advertising by a 
wide margin. At the close 
of 1928 the Herald is once 
more in the van, with a seven 
day paid lineage total of 
16,195,546* lines that proves 





























outstanding choice of advertisers and advertisin 


this newspaper to be the | 
agencies as well. 


In total display and total national advertisin 
the Herald also leads all other Boston news: 
papers. This record is a tribute to the respon 
siveness of the Herald- Traveler reader— th 
most profitable unit of circulation in the city. 


BOSTON HERA 
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Advertising representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. 
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Advertisers have, by the 
investment of their advertis- 
ing appropriations, indicated 
that they place the value of 
the Herald-Traveler unit of 
circulation far higher in ad- 
vertising responsiveness than 
the unit of circulation of 
any other large daily city 
circulation. 


This record is worthy of 
careful study by any adver- 
tiser contemplating entering 


the Boston market—tthe fourth largest market in the 
United States and the one in which the concentra- 
tion of population is exceeded by New York only. 
It indicates just one thing—that the Herald ad- 
vertising investment has been the most profitable of 
all Boston newspaper investments. 





*as given by Media Records, Inc. 


TFRAVELE 

















For seven years the Herald-Traveler has been first in National 
Advertising including all financial, automobile and publication 


advertising among Boston daily papers. 
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Continued Local Leadership ! 


The Buffalo Times 


is FIRST again, as usual, in 


LOCAL DISPLAY 
VOLUME 


for the year 1928 .... leading 
its nearest competitor, accord- 


ing to Media Records, by 


447,122 lines! 


This year-in and year-out local 
leadership is absolute evidence 
of the remarkable EFFEC- 
TIVENESS of.... 


THE BUFFALO TIMES 


Evening Sunday 
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Food 
Distribution Methods to 
Be Discussed 


ECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

William F. Whiting has called 
a conference, to assemble February 
25 and 26 at Louisville, Ky., for 
the purpose of discussing methods 
of distributing food products. It 
is the belief of the Commerce De- 
partment that this conference will 
be of high importance to food pro- 
ducers and distributors. 

Among those to be represented at 
the conference will be associations, 
firms and individuals dealing with 
food products. These will include 
national canners, grocery specialty 
manufacturers, dairy product peo- 
ple, fruit and vegetable commission 
merchants, wholesale. and retail 
grocers, etc. 

The conference has an interest- 
ing genesis. This is the story: 

For some time, the Department 
of Commerce has been conducting 
an investigation in Louisville, cov- 
ering the grocery industry of that 
city. The survey is planned to 
obtain all available data regarding 
grocery distribution in Louisville. 
Dr. Julius Klein, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, outlined the survey’s 
scope more specifically by saying: 
“In the first place, we are taking 
thorough inventories in a large 
number of grocery stores. And we 
are maintaining detailed records of 
all those stores’ transactions. We’re 
finding out precisely what is going 
on in the commercial sense—and 
why—and whether it is wise or 
otherwise. 

“Injudicious and injurious prac- 
tices are going to be very clearly 
indicated through the facts that 
this survey will reveal. ‘Leaks’ 
will be disclosed. Merchants will 
be able to put their finger on the 
exact spots where improvement is 
essential. The Department of 
Commerce, and all the other agen- 
cies concerned, are acutely alive to 
the distressing difficulties that en- 
compass so many retail grocers 
today, and they desire to do what- 
ever may be possible to aid in dis- 
pelling them.” 
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Back of all this, however, is the 
fact of chain-store growth. If the 
independent grocer is to survive 
chain-store rivalry, he must be- 
come as effective a merchandiser 
as the chain system. It is hoped 
that the Louisville survey will un- 
cover information which will help 
the independents cope effectively 
with the chains. All the other ele- 
ments in the food business which 
sell to independent grocers are 
quite naturally concerned in their 
survival and it is because of this 
that the Commerce Department, 
instead of limiting the conference 
to retail grocers is broadening it 
to include all elements in the busi- 
ness of making or distributing 
food products. 





F. W.: Dodge Corporation 
Adds to Staff 


H. F. Thomas, formerly advertising 
manager of the Heltzel Steel Forms 
Company, Warren, Ohio, and recently 
a representative in Ohio for several 
building product manufacturers, has 
ae the F. W. Dodge Corporation, 

ew York, in charge of the estern 
Pennsylvania territory with headquar- 
ters at Pittsburgh. He succeeds C. C. 
Bennett, who has been transferred to 
Chicago’ to cover be for * ‘Sweet's 
Architectural Catal jogues,’ “Sweet's 
Engineering eg and The Archi- 
tectural Record. Thomas will rep- 
resent ‘“‘Sweet’s Architectural Cata- 
logues,””’ The Architectural Record and 
The American Contractor. 

E. T. Eyler, vice-president and East- 
ern advertising manager of the Gillette 
Publishing Company, will become Cen- 
tral Western ac — representative 
of The Architectural Record, with 
headquarters at eee, effective Feb- 
ruary 16. He succeeds T Tredwell, 
who will iy a in ick at Van- 
couver, 





N. A. Beardsley to Direct 
Willys-Knight Sales 


Colin Campbell, vice-president in 
charge of sales of Willys- Overland, Inc., 
Toledo, has appointed Nelson A. Beards. 
ley, former ern regional manager, 
to take charge of Will —— sales, 
with headquarters at Toledo. Claude 

Paxton succeeds Mr. Beardsley as 
Eastern regional manager. 





Appoints Stellings Agency 


The Mebane Bedding Company, Me- 
bane, N. C., manufacturer of Kings- 
down bed springs and mattresses, has 
appointed the E. G. Stellings Company, 
Inc., Wilmington, N. C., advertising 
agency, to handle its advertising ac- 
count. 
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Scripps Succeeds Booth as Head 
of Detroit “News” 


George G. Booth has retired as presi- 
dent of the Detroit News, with which 
he has been associated for forty years. 
He will be succeeded by William Ed- 
mund Scripps, son of James Edmund 
Scripps, founder of the paper. Mr. 
Booth requested that he be relieved of 
the responsibility of the president’s of- 
fice, which he has fill for twenty- 
three years, in order that he might 
give more time to the development of 
the group of cultural institutions which 
he has established at Cranbrook, Mich. 

Mr. Scripps has been an executive 
of the News for twenty-nine years, and 
vice-president since 1912. Hereward S. 
Scott, general manager, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and business 
counsel; Herbert Ponting, business 
manager, becomes general manager; 
and D. Roy Merrill, auditor, becomes 
business manager. Warren S. Booth 
continues as treasurer, and Cecil Bil- 
lington as secretary. 

irectors of the News re-elected in- 
clude George G. Booth, Edgar B. Whit- 
comb, Warren S. Booth, Mr. Scott and 
Mr. Scripps. 


Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc., 
Becomes Conklin Mann, Inc. 


The firm name of Griffin, Johnson 
& Mann, Inc., advertising agency, New 
York, has been changed to Conklin 
Mann, Inc. This change follows the 
retirement, about a year ago, of H. F. 
Griffin from active participation in the 
management of the agency, and the 


more recent retirement of C. H. 
Johnson. E 
Conklin Mann, who has been presi- 


dent for the last year, continues in that 
office. Other officers are: C. Tyler Kel- 
sey, Arnold S. Breakey and I. Webster 


Baker, vice-presidents; Stevenson H. 
Evans, treasurer; and G. W. Freeman, 
secretary. 


Thomas Kivlighan with Indian- 
apolis ‘““News” 


Thomas Kivlighan has been  ap- 
pointed assistant to Warren C. Fair- 
banks, president of the Indianapolis 
News. Mr. Kivlighan was with the 


Richmond, Va., News-Leader for nine- 
teen years, and resigned as ——— 
manager of that newspaper severa 
months ago. 


H. D. Crippen Advanced by 
Bon Ami 


H. D. Crippen, treasurer, secretary 
and general manager of The Bon Ami 
Company, New York, has been elected 
vice-president and director. 


Death of Frank J. Bersbach 


Frank J. Bersbach, vice-president and 
general manager of the Manz Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, printing and engraving, 
died on January 27 at Winnetka, IIl. 
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Russell Whitman, Publisher, 
Atlanta “Georgian-American” 


Russell Whitman has been appointed 
publisher of the Atlanta eorgian- 
American. By this appointment Mr. 
Whitman returns to the Hearst organi- 
zation, with which he was at one time 
associated as publisher of the Boston 
American. Resigning from the Ameri- 
can in 1914, he assisted in organizing 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, of 
which he was the first managing direc- 
tor. In 1917 he became president and 
publisher of the New York Commer- 
cial, which was later merged with the 
New York Journal of Commerce. More 
recently Mr. Whitman has been vice- 


president and secretary of the North 
American Title Guaranty Company, 
New York. 


McNelis-Weir, Inc., New 
Advertising Agency 

A new advertising agency business 
has been started at New York, under 
the name of McNelis-Weir, Inc. It has 
been formed by Catherine McNelis and 
Hugh Weir. 

Miss McNelis, who has been engaged 
in retail advertising and merchandising 


work and syndicate advertising, was 
formerly advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of Fowler, Dick & alker 


and The Boston Store, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Mr. Weir has been a free-lance 
writer. 

The new agency has been appointed 
to handle the advertising of the F. W 
Woolworth Company. 


J. T. Slattery Advanced by 
Corticelli Silk 


J. T. Slattery, district sales man- 
ager, having charge of the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania and part of 
Ohio, has been made sales manager of 
the Eastern division of The Corticelli 
Silk Company, New York. He has 
been with the Corticelli company for 
about thirty-four years. 


Men’s Clothing Account for 
Paul Cornell Agency 


Heidelberg, Wolff & Company, New 

York, manufacturers of men’s clothing, 
have appointed The Paul Cornell Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct the advertising of Heid- 
Knit coats and Glenkirk summer cloth- 
ing. Newspaper and rotogravure adver- 
tising will be used. 


P. T. Irish Made Vice-Presi- 
dent of Huber Hoge, Inc. 


Paul Tompkins Irish, recently in de- 
partment store advertising and promo- 
tion work, has been made vice-presi- 
dent of Huber Hoge, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. He was previously 
with the Crowell Publications and the 
former George Batten Company, both 
of that city. 
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58.16% of Metropolitan Cin- 
cinnati families have 
charge accounts. 


58.60% of Metropolitan Cin- 
cinnati families have 
Telephones. 


54.44% either own or are 
buying their homes. 


$31.49 average rent paid by 
non-home owners. 
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Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
24 West 40th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 
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/ Comprehensive 
Study of The 
(Wrncinnati Markel 
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HE above picture 
shows the thousands of 
interviews which, .were 

obtained in a recent dy of 
Metropolitan Cincinnati and 
the suburban and coufitry area. 
This study, which gWas con- 
ducted, tabulated and analyzed 
by Emerson B. Knight, Inc., 
working with the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, ‘is now 
available. The name of. Emer- 
son B. Knight, Inc., was used as 
the authority for the study, thus 
presenting an unbiased picture. 
Every advertiser is now afforded 
an opportunity of securing the 
complete facts regarding the 
Cincinnati retail market. 


The Cincinnati Times Star 


Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
904 Union Trust Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The 
AMERICAN 


GOLFER 


FEBRUARY 1G29 


WALTER 
HAGEN 


pp the chin b 


EDITED BY GRANTLAND RICE 
‘ ‘ dub atror Ine 


Copyright Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 


STEP Already . . . in our first two months of 
publication . . . we have put in better 

BY STEP _ stock, improved our make-up, signed up 
Bobby Jones as associate editor, and 
planned a flock of feature articles, among 
them “Alex” Morrison’s “how-to” series. 
Now we have our first colour cover on the 
face of our second Condé Nast issue. Other 
editorial improvements follow. Watch our 
step-by-step work in bringing up The 
American Golfer to the standard of a 
Condé Nast Publication. 
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GOLF 


has become 


our NATIONAL GAME... 


but in America it has grown to be a good deal more 
than a game. It is an economic force. 

During the past thirty years I have watched it cap- 
ture the imagination of the American people. . . 
change American ways of living . . . add years of 
youth to the men and women who play it . . . and grow 
from the fad of the few to the most popular of all our 
national sports. 





The spread of it has been fantastic. 

In America there are 3,000,000 men who play it 
and 1,000,000 women . . . $1,500,000,000 has been in- 
vested in courses, club houses and equipment. . . 
$1,000,000,000 is annually expended on the game. 

Because I have a deep-rooted faith in golf, not only 
as America’s most popular game, but as an integral 
and rapidly growing part of the life of our people, 
The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., have added The 
American Golfer to their group of class publications. 

I believe that, under the editorship of Grantland 
Rice, backed by a vigorous policy of expansion and 
improvement, The American Golfer should achieve 
a safe and prosperous future. 


lc: 
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The Hundred Million 
Dollar Market for 


Electrical Merchandise 
















































The hardware trade has become one of the most important channels 
for the distribution of electrical appliances. It offers the manufacturer 
intelligent merchandising ability, community influence, high credit and 
capital. 

The rapid electrification of the farm opening up thousands of new 
prospects, is making the hardware merchant increasingly important in 
the electrical distribution chain, since the farmer is the hardware mer- 
chant’s best customer. 

The hardware merchant regards electrical merchandise as a depart- 
ment in his store—one of fifteen major hardware lines. Its merchandis- 
ing problems are elements of his general selling policy as a retailer of 
hardware. 

From his own publications—the hardware business papers—he seeks 
sales information and ideas . . . publications which treat his electrical 
department from a hardware viewpoint. He has neither time nor inclina- 
tion to read specialty publications devoted to the electrical industry, or 
for the other of the fourteen basic lines he sells. 

To meet this demand, HARDWARE AGE publishes every fourth 
week a special section—(ELECTRICAL GOOD S)—devoted ex- 
clusively to helping the hardware merchant sell more appliances and 

‘ supplies. 

In 1928 HARDWARE AGE published 120 stories and articles relating 
to the electrical department of the hardware store . . . far in excess of 
the editorial attention given in any other hardware paper. Included. in 
this service were reproductions of 49 window displays and store ar- 
rangements. 

HARDWARE AGE offers the most effective contact with this tremend- 
ous active and growing market for electrical merchandise. It is the only 
publication offering the hardware merchant a complete and separate 
editorial service on electrical merchandising which is bought and paid 
for. ($3.00 annually.) 

The cultivation of this extensive market for electrical merchandise 
through HARDWARE AGE will prove a profitable and cumulative 


investment. 


charter Member HARDWARE AGE , 


A. B.C. 239 West 39th Street 
A. B. P., Inc. New York N. Y. 
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Constructive Leader in Industry 
Dies 


Death of Jackson Johnson, Chairman of the International Shoe Cor- 
poration, Loss to American Management 


By Roy Dickinson 


I* the recent death of Jackson 
Johnson, chairman of the board 
of the International Shoe Com- 
pany, of which he was one of the 
founders, St. Louis loses one of its 


most distinguished citizens and 
American industry 
loses one of its 


most constructive 
and original minds. 

Once, in a meet- 
ing which had been 
called by the 
President of the 
United States to 
discuss the then 
pressing problem 
of unemployment, I 
remember hearing 
Jackson Johnson 
say, “Management 
has no right to 
penalize the public 
or its workers for 
its own lack of 
efficiency and im- 
agination.” 

This was the 
keynote of his 
business policy and one of the 
principles which enabled a Missis- 
sippi storekeeper to become in 
thirty years the world’s largest 
manufacturer of shoes. At the time 
he stated the principle concerning 
management, he was entirely sur- 
rounded by manufacturers whose 
solution to the unemployment prob- 
lem was a_ suggestion that all 
wages, regardless of individual 
production, be cut 20 per cent. 
Jackson Johnson's answer to this 
suggestion was the statement that 
in the midst of the depression he 
had cut the prices of his shoes 
almost in half, and had doubled the 
wages of some of his most pro- 
ductive workmen. As a result, he 
was able to tell the other business 
men gathered in Washington in 
1921, who were complaining about 
the unemployment in their own 
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plants, that he was keeping 23,000 
people at full-time production. 

Everything else should be care- 
fully scrutinized and savings ef- 
fected by elimination of waste be- 
fore any reduction in wages is 
even considered, he 
told the conference. 
And that was in 
the days when em- 
ployers were com- 
plaining that some 
workers drove to 
the plant in auto- 
mobiles; when 
wages were consid- 
ered only as outgo, 
never in terms of 
purchasing power. 

In many similar 
situations Jackson 
Johnson thought 
and acted in a 
manner which was 
far in advance of 
his times. He once 
said to the writer, 
the first inter- 

view which he ever 
authorized for publication, “Sound 
management realizes that demand 
being the basis of business, the 
closer a company can come to this 
demand the better it is assured not 
only of giving satisfaction to its 
customers, but of its own perma- 
nency and progress. A successful 
business should be built backward 
from the final sale. The manufac- 
turer maintains a factory in order 
to have a product to sell: his vari- 
ous financial operations are under- 
taken in order to make it possible 
to manufacture for purposes of 
sale. Everything converges on 
selling.” 

His constructive thinking was ex- 
pressed in countless short sayings 
suggesting long trains of thought 
which have stuck in this interview- 
er’s memory, such as: 

Unemployment may be consid- 











ered a cause rather than an effect 
of industrial depressions. 
ses 


My tailor asked me how I 
wanted a suit made. I told him 
if I knew that I could make it 
myself. Management is supposed 
to know how to make goods to sell 
which will not come back, to cus- 
tomers who will. 

* * * 

We must know how to make 
goods in a way to keep quality up, 
prices down, wages high. 

* * * 


If a man can’t run a business 
in a way that will employ workers 
at good wages, at full time, he 
should turn the job over to some 
one else who can. 

* * + 

Manufacturers attach too much 
importance to labor cost, too little 
to overhead. We couldn’t close 
down a factory sixty days out of 
300 and make money. It would be 
far better for us to take a loss on 
its operation for that running 
loss would be far less than the cost 
of a shut down. 

* * * 

Prices must be based on normal 
production. It is unfair and un- 
sound to pass on to the customer 
increased costs entailed by small 
or spasmodic production. 

* 


Unless a man has confidence in 
the integrity and good intentions 
of the management of his company, 
he should not remain on its pay- 
roll. 

* * * 

The basis of any successful busi- 
ness is the good-will of the con- 
suming public. One sure, good, 
way to win it is to share with the 
public the savings which result 
from common sense management. 


If a policy is right it is worth 
sticking to. A concern that has 
no constructive policy or no definite 
objective doesn't deserve to grow. 


Volume is the force that can 
turn into a satisfactory net profit, 
a selling price which with smaller 
sales would mean a net loss. 

* * * 

If profits are too low, lower the 

price and eliminate waste. 
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The retailer, in order to gain 
volume, should concentrate on a 
few good lines rather than scatter 
his energies. 

* * * 

At one time when a delegation 
of British manufacturers came to 
St. Louis in a search for American 
ideas, Mr. Johnson suggested that 
they swap figures with him, He 
found that it would cost his com- 
pany 80 cents in labor cost to pro- 
duce a certain pair of shoes, where- 
as the British, because of lower 
wages, could produce the same 
shoes for 60 cents. Selling and 
distributing the shoes, on the other 
hand, cost his company 12 cents, 
while it cost the British more than 
24 cents. 

His figures and his explanation 
of them at the time in Printers’ 
INK MONTHLY were an excellent 
answer to the charge that Ameri- 
can advertising and selling methods 
added greatly to the cost of dis- 
tribution. He proved by figures 
and facts that the reverse was true. 

He was always a great believer 
in the thought that the ultimate 
solution of all our social problems 
would be worked out through the 
medium of sound business manage- 
ment to which imagination was ap- 
plied, rather than philanthropy. 

He always made the point that 
the era of cheap living, so called, 
was gone, never to return—that 
standards were rising and would 
continue to rise. 

He continually suggested that ad- 
vertising men who set up for the 
masses goals of attainment, who 
with their slogans, their copy and 
their illustrations were making 
workers want better things, should 
interest themselves more thor- 
oughly in the economics of wages, 
production and management. 

He always reiterated the policy 
that when a manufacturer needed 
more net profit for his stockhold- 
ers, many of whom were, or ought 
to be, workers in his plant, it was 
a mistaken idea for him to try to 
realize it through reduction of 
wages. He saw great changes in 
American industry coming in the 
next few years. 

He always looked forward and 
ahead. 

As American business manage- 
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‘‘T Can Always Understand 


a Map,”’ 


By R. F. R. 


“It seems rather difficult for 
me to visualize the Bronx,” 
said a man who was “digging’ 
in” on the Greater New York 
problem, the other day. 

“I know it is a tremendous 
area of one million of Greater 
New York’s seven millions,” 
he added. 

“But haven’t you got a map 
of some sort which will show 
me just what sections of the 
Bronx you cover with your 
carrier delivery? 

“T can always read the news 
of the day, with a better un- 
derstanding, when the news- 
paper I read prints a map il- 
lustrating the scene of the 
territory involved in the news 
article.” 

So, we have prepared a map 
of the Bronx, 24 x 30 inches, 
setting forth in districts the 
exact distribution of the Bronx 
Home News. 

In each one of these blocked 
off areas on this large map, 
we print the precise present 
coverage of this newspaper. 

For each segment, we have 
Route Books which give the 
names and addresses of every 
family served in that area. 
These are open for the inspec- 
tion of advertisers, and they 
invariably tally with figures 
upon the map. These Route 
Books have been checked by 
many advertisers, and no one 
has neglected to compliment 
the Bronx Home News upon 
their amazing accuracy, after 


. such a check up. 


He Said 


HuNTSMAN 


These Route Books indicate 
the paid subscribers who con- 
stitute our present A.B.C. Cir- 
culation of over 103,500 Sun- 
day, and over’ 99,400 Daily, 
Paid Circulation. 

They also indicate the dis- 
tribution made for the develop- 
ment of additional A.B.C. cir- 
culation, and give the names 
of families who have received 
the Bronx Home News in as 
precise a delivery, by our regu- 
lar carriers, as that given to 
regular subscribers, and also 
the exact dates covering this 
circulation promotion. 

In this manner you may as- 
certain the exact A.B.C., and 
also the exact promotion cir- 
culation constantly carried on 
to give an advertiser complete 
coverage of this tremendous 
borough of New York. 

Well, when this advertiser 
studied this map, he said: 

“T have never seen any ter- 
ritory in the United States so 
thoroughly blanketed by one 
newspaper. Your claim to 
cover every English speaking 
home in the Bronx with the 
Home News, either by Daily 
and Sunday A.B.C. sales or 
by regularly delivered promo- 
tion copies is completely sub- 
stantiated.” 

“How do you do it?” he 
said. 

“Well,” I replied, “it has 
taken twenty-one years of 
painstaking effort to perfect 
the building and distribution of 

(Continued on page 100) 
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(Continued from page 99) 
this newspaper. The results 
to local merchants particularly 
have been so satisfactory that 
these merchants have been will- 
ing to pay increased rates from 
time to time for not only the 
increased A.B.C. circulation 
but also for any amount of 
promotion circulation fur- 
nished by this newspaper. Do 
you know of any other news- 
paper like the Bronx Home 
News—one which does the job 
for an advertiser more thor- 
oughly in its own field?” 
And he answered: “No.” 
We would like to mail this 
map of the Bronx to advertis- 
ers and agencies who are con- 
templating entering the New 
York Market. We consider it 
invaluable to anyone who is 
eager to turn the knob on the 
door of Greater New York. 
Here in the Bronx you can 
test out your product, because 
the Bronx is representative of 
New York; and you can cover 
it completely through the use 
of one newspaper, at the cost 
of 30 cents an agate line. 
The Bronx Home News has 
done this job alone for other 
advertisers—it can do it for you. 


Woolworth Tower, N. Y. 


National Representative 
“The Home News” 





Tear off this slip and mail: 


Please send “Bronx Home News 
Map” to 
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ment becomes more of a skilled 
profession, less of an accident of 
birth or -circumstances, many of 
the ideas -original with this great 
industrial leader will become ac- 
cepted principles. He deserves 
great credit for promulgating them 
at a time when they were called 
unusual and radical. s 

Mr. Johnson was an occasional 
contributor to the pages of the 
Printers’ Ink Publications, where 
many of his ideas received their 
country-wide circulation and were 
adopted by many other industrial 
leaders in their own business. 

He was a man who earned by 
hard work, courage and straight 
thinking the title of a real captain 
of industry. 


J. F. Craemer Heads Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Publishers 


Justus F. Craemer, co-publisher of 
the Orange News, was elected president 
of the California Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association at its forty-first annual 
convention, recently held at Sacramento. 

Other officers elected were Ford A. 
Chatters, Lindsay Gazette, vice-pres- 
ident and chairman of the weeklies di- 
vision; H. R. Judah, Santa Cruz News, 
vice-president and chairman of the 
dailies division; Carroll H. Smith, La 
Mesa Scout, vice-president and _chair- 
man of the printers’ division; Harvey 
R. Ling, Burbank Review, treasurer 
and John B. Long, executive secretary. 

The following are members of the 
executive committee: Harry S. Web 
ster, San Bernardino Sun and Tele- 
vam; W. S. Clawson, Exeter Sun; 
Veil R. Murray, E) Monte Herald: 
M. D. Witter, Brawley News; J. 
Sherman McDowell, Alameda Times- 
Star; Leo A. Smith, Santa Paula 
Chronicle; Ben H. Read, Beverly Hills 
Citizen and H. Crothers, Eureka, 
Humbolt Times. e 

The association became State-wide 
with the addition of more than fifty 
newspaper publishers from the north- 
ern section and the decision to estab- 
lish a permanent office in San Francisco 
to co-operate with the one now main- 
tained in Los Angeles. 








Percy Atkinson Joins Campbell- 
Ewald 


Percy Atkinson, recently with George 
Harrison Phelps, Inc., has joined the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, etroit, as 
a member of the copy staff. He was 
formerly with the Macfadden Publica- 
tions. 





George L. Willman, until recently 
with Critchfield & Company, Chicago, 
has engaged in business for himself as 
sales and merchandising counsel at that 
city. 
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ARMING as a “big business” has of necessit 

moved swiftly westward since its early begin 
nings in the New England states. But these si 
states still stand as an intensive farming grow 
tributary to the markets of the great eastern cities. 
Farm Life’s circulation in these states is approxi, 
mately 50,000 copies, making a highly economical 
unit for the advertiser who is interested in secur: 
ing distribution in this section at lowest cost. Many 
advertisers see this responsive circulation as an un- 
usually appropriate spot for testing new products of 
a new selling appeal. 30 cents per line secures this 
separate unit in Farm Life’s national circulation. 





More than 1,000,000 Circulation — obtainable 
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FARM LIFE, SPENCER, IND. 
T. W. LeQuatte, Publisher 


New York: 50 East 42nd Street 
Chicago: 35 East Wacker Drive 
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Cully A. Cobb 


Chief of Southern Ruralist’s Twelve Editors 


AN able pilot is at the wheel! 

Cully Cobb, editor-in-chief 
of Southern Ruralist, is no nov- 
ice. His brilliant and outstand- 
ing ability is reflected in each 
issue. Every publication day 
brings forth a readable, helpful 
and enjoyable farm paper. Sub- 
ject after subject appear at the 
psychological time, rendering a 
constructive aid to Southern 
farmers. 

Cully Cobb is a son of the soil; 
a man whose experience has 
been drawn from the practicul 
side of life. 

Farmers of the great expand- 
ing and progressing South have 
profited bountifully by his sound 
advice and good foresight. 


Southern Ruralist, with its 
twelve editors, is a practical farm 
paper. It “clicks” with the men 
who trod plantation soil. And it 
is the one outstanding dissemina- 
tor of farm facts that “tells and 
sells” most profitably. 





* Cc. A. Cobb Editor - in - Chieti 


Southern Ruralist—President 
American  Agricultu Ed: 
itors’ Association for five 
terms—a position of distinc- 
tion in which no predecessor 
has served more than one 
term; holds a B.S. degree, Mis- 
sissippi A. & M.; formerly di- 
rector of Boys and Girls Clubs 
of Mississippi; established 
first Agricultural High School 
of Mississippi—after which 4% 
more than forty others have 
been patterned—but he began 4 
life on a rented Tennessee 
farm. * 
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Why I Believe in Price 
Maintenance 


An Explanation of the Capper-Kelly Bill by Its Sponsor in the House 


By Hon. Clyde Kelly 


Member from Pennsylvania in the United States House of Representatives 


{Eprrortat Notre: Addressing the 
United States House of Representatives 
on January 18, which was then sitting 
in Committee of the Whole House, Hon. 
Clyde Kelly, of Pennsylvania, offered a 
thorough explanation of the circum- 
stances which, to his mind, prove the 
case for price maintenance. Unfortu- 
nately, his remarks are too lengthy to 
permit reprinting in full. However, the 
extracts which follow furnish the salient 
points of his tal 

Congressman Kelly is co-author of the 
Capper-Kelly Bill, otherwise known as 
the Fair Trade Bill, which is designed to 
legalize pirce maintenance contracts. ] 

* oS 


R. CHAIRMAN and mem- 

bers of the committee, I was 
interested in the speech of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuardia], in which he described 
the effects of destructive competi- 
tion in shipping and the efforts 
made to deal with it. 

This problem of Gicttensien com- 
petition is important, not only in 
international business, but it is one 
of the gravest issues in domestic 
commerce. It is to that problem 
that I desire to devote the time 
which has been allotted to me. 

In 1914 Congress created the 
Federal Trade Commission, and in 
that act laid down the ban against 
unfair competition. Section 5 of 
that act is as follows: 


Sec. 5. That unfair methods of com- 
petition in commerce are hereby de- 
clared unlawful. 

he commission is hereby empowered 
and directed to prevent persons, part- 
nerships, or corporations, except banks 
and common carriers subject to the acts 
to regulate commerce, from using un- 
fair methods of competition in com- 
merce, 


Now, in my estimation one of 
the outstanding methods of unfair 
competition in business is the prac- 
tice of selling trade-marked, iden- 
tified, standard merchandise at 
ruinously low prices in order to 
broadcast the belief that all goods 
are sold at the same low prices. 
Such practices deceive the public 
and destroy competition. 
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However, the Federal Trade 
Commission has never acted upon 
this method of unfair competition, 
presumably because the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the 
Doctor Miles Medical Company 
case of 1911, declared that price- 
maintenance contracts to prevent 
such price cutting for ulterior pur- 
poses were in violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law of 1890. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
endeavored to act in line with this 
Supreme Court decision and began 
action against various business con- 
cerns charged with attempting to 
maintain prices. This led to such 
confusion that the commission on 
December 12, 1927, issued the fol- 
lowing memorandum : 


The question of resale price mainte- 
nance is one of the most troublesome 
with which the commission has to deal 
in the present state of the decisions. 
The early Federal cases trace the prin- 
ciple to a passage in Coke on Littleton 
dealing with restraints on alienation. 
Courts, in Rg my to apply these an- 
cient principles, have coe into hopeless 
confusion. Orders of t commission, 
issued under its organic act, have been 
upheld in some circuits and set aside in 
others on almost undistinguishable states 
of fact. 

It is evident that legislation will be 
required to cure the present unsatis- 
factory conditions; and it seems unlikely 
that Congress will enact such legisla- 
tion without definite information as to 
the probable effect thereof on competition 
and prices. 


It is significant that for the year 
1928 not a single action involving 
price maintenance was brought by 
the commission. During that year 
the whole investigating personnel 
was engaged in a complete investi- 
gation of this whole subject. I 
was informed today at the offices 
of the commission that its report 
would be transmitted to Congress 
in the very near future. 

In line with the suggestion that 
legislation is necessary to meet the 
present unsatisfactory situation, I 
have had pending in the Commit- 
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tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce H. R. 11, known as the Fair 
Trade Bill. A similar measure has 
been introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Capper, of Kansas. 

Here is the first section of that 
bill: 


Be it enacted, etc., That no contract 
relating to the sale or resale of a com- 
modity which bears (or the label or 
container of which bears) the trade- 
mark, brand, or name of the producer 
or owner of such commodity, and which 
is in fair and open competition with 
commodities of the same general class 
produced by others, shall be deemed 
to be unlawful, as against the public 
policy of the United States or in re- 
straint of interstate or foreign com- 
merce or in violation of any statute of 
the United States, by reason of any 
agreement contained in such contract— 

(1) That the vendee will not resell 
such commodity except at the price 
stipulated by the vendor; and/or 

(2) That the vendee will require any 
dealer to whom he may resell such com- 
modity to agree that he will not in turn 
resell except at the price stipulated by 
such vendor or by such vendee. 


The remaining sections provide 
that there must be no agreement be- 
tween producers or between whole- 
salers or between retailers as to 
sale or resale prices. All reasonable 
contingencies when standard prices 
may be reduced are also provided 
for in the bill. 

The Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House has 
held the most exhaustive hearings 
on this subject, with full opportu- 
nity for both sides to be heard. A 
subcommittee then went into the 
matter, and four members out of 
five urged immediate favorable ac- 
tion. One paragraph from that re- 
port is as follows: 


The testimony already taken shows 
that local dealers suffer destructive com- 
petition from these chain stores and 
other large distributors with great capi- 
tal, who often offer standard goods of 
a nationally advertised brand at prices 
which represent cost, or, in some cases, 
less than cost. They do this for the 
purpose of attracting customers, and 
make up their loss on this standard ar- 
ticle by greater profits on staple goods 
on which there are no standard or ad- 
vertised prices, so that the customer 
is not advised as to a fair price. 


Mr. Chairman, of course I do 
not know what the Federal Trade 
Commission will report. I do know 
that it cannot fail to point out the 
evils of the present situation. Leg- 
islation alone can remedy these 
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evils, and Congress is responsible 
for legislation. We have declared 
unfair competition to be unlawful. 
Our duty now is to declare pred- 
atory price cutting on standard 
goods to be unfair competition, and 
grant independent business men the 
power to protect themselves against 
re 

The simplest, least expensive 
way of ending unfair price compe- 
tition on standard goods is through 
a free contract between the manu- 
facturer of such goods and his dis- 
tributors. Until the Doctor Miles 
Medical Company decision this was 
the method which had been declared 
valid in many Federal courts. 

However, that decision declared 
that such a contract was in viola- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust law. 
Then ensued a period of jungle 
competition which has continued to 
the present time. .. . 

This little bill is a David’s peb- 
ble which will help to slay the 
Goliath of predatory price cutting. 
It will prove a declaration of inde- 
pendence for the independents. It 
means. mutual profits sales, not cut 
price on one sale and extortionate 
prices on others. 

The independent retailer can not 
protect himself today, because the 
Supreme Court has held that uni- 
form prices on trade-marked ar- 
ticles can not be established by con- 
tract. At the same time the court 
has held that uniform prices on all 
articles can be established by 
ownership. 

As a result of these decisions 
one giant concern may operate 
18,000 stores and charge uniform 
prices on all articles sold, but an 
independent manufacturer cannot 
act by contract with 100 retailers 
as to uniform price on his own 
standardized, guaranteed product. 
Contract, the weapon of the inde- 
pendent business man, is under the 
ban, while ownership, the weapon 
of the giant combination, is given 
judicial benediction. 

Our desire is simply to put con- 
tracts and ownership on the same 
basis and thus give the independent 
dealer a chance to meet his mam- 
moth competitor on equal terms. 


Of course, there are those who 
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WHAT ABOUT THE SHARK? 
Each year, the daily press recounts numerous instances 
of attacks on mankind by sharks; while in southern 
waters it is not unusual for a shark to depart with all 
or most of an angler’s quarry before it can be landed. 
In the February issue of FOREST AND STREAM, Mr. 
Erl Roman tells of a large sailfish which had been 
hooked and played until almost ready for the gaff. 
“We were congratulating John on his fine sailfish 
and making predictions regardi the size and 
weight thereof when without ing, up shot the 
sailfish out of the water and a perfectly tremen- 
dous shark snapped off three feet of his. length— 
from the end of the sail fin to his tail. Instantly 
everything was confusion and profanity aboard the 
boat. Bill grabbed an automatic and fired five 
shots at the shark, of which, I am sure, several 
were hits.” 
Because FOREST AND STREAM contains much of in- 
terest to both small- and big-game anglers as well as 
hunters, more than one hundred thousand sportsmen 
read every issue. 





W. J. DELANEY, Advertising Director 


In the West: F. E. M. Cole, Inc., 25 N. Dearborn 8t. Lame = 
On the Coast: Hallett Cole, 1459 N. Catalina Ave., Pasad 
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say there are many unnecessary re- 
tailers and they should be elimi- 
nated. “I believe there are too 
many retailers, and the reason is 
because of lack of fair standards. 
Every man or woman, no matter 
what his previous occupation may 
have been, believes he can be a 
storekeeper. He enters the field 
and attempts to secure business. 
The favorite way to attract atten- 
tion is to cut prices on standard 
goods. This means failure, and in 
the end he goes out of business, 
leaving debts and losses which 
must be absorbed by the com- 
munity at large. 

The adoption of a square-deal 
price policy will help greatly in 
getting the number of retailers to 
the most efficient basis. . Surely 
that is a better way of securing 
the proper number than by jungle 
competition, which destroys the 
efficient with the inefficient. We 
should give the independent a 
chance to prove his ability to sur- 
vive under honest methods. Let it 
be the survival of the fittest rather 
than the unfit, as is the case when 
unfair methods are the determining 
fatter. . << 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are 
coming to the crux of the question. 
Here is a game which combination 
can best play. It can lose more 
money on standard goods and it 
has greater opportunity to recoup 
on blind articles. It can depress 
prices in a store or group of stores 
until it eliminates competition in 
that territory. Then it can raise 
prices there and depress them else- 
where to carry out the same pur- 
pose. It makes certain of its 
profits as a whole all the time. 
When it has the field to itself it 
holds the public at its mercy. 

The independent, with his single 
establishment, cannot meet this un- 
fair competition, no matter how 
efficient he may be. When:a chain 
competes in this fashion against a 
chain the result is a merger; 
against an independent dealer the 
result is destruction. It is un- 


worthy of American business and 
must be ended. 

It is a misnomer to call such a 
system 
rascally 


It is 
Its foundation 


“scientific retailing.” 
retailing. 
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is fraud. The blind articles are to 
be sold at full price! What is a 
blind article? Webster says a 
blind is “somcthing to mislead one, 
or to conceal a covert design; a 
subterfuge.” These articles are 
well named. They are sold at full 
price. But there is no price on 
these blind articles. They are un- 
named and unstandardized. There- 
fore the sky is the limit in fixing 
the full price. Full price on them 
simply means the highest price that 
can be extorted from the buyer. 

That is not scientific retailing. 
It is the oldest system of merchan- 
dising in the world, the haggle and 
barter plan, which led to the 
maxim, “Let the buyer beware.” 
Justice-loving men have been try- 
ing to get away from it all through 
the years. And the greatest ad- 
vance ever made was the trade- 
mark, with its identification and its 
guarantee ; its standard quality and 
its one price to all. 


What Happens to Bait Items 


But this falsely called “scientific 


retailing,” has only one use for 
these honestly made and priced 
products. They are to be used as 


bait to delude innocent purchasers. 
Bait means anything used on a 
hook, or in a snare, trap, or the 
like, to allure. The standard ar- 
ticle is slashed below actual cost 
and dangled beneath the customer’s 
eye. Its character is then de- 
famed and something just as good 
is urged. Unnamed blind articles 
are sold and the “full price” taken 
out of the customer’s pocket... . 

The price-cutting system on 
standard goods is turning inde- 
pendent, individual proprietors into 
hired servants of great corpora- 
tions. It is destroying competition. 

Texas has a law which provides 
that— 


If any person engaged in the sale of 
any article, shall with the intent of 
driving out competition or financially in- 
juring competition, sell at less than the 
cost of the product, or give away prod- 
ucts, said person, resorting to this me- 
thod of securing monopoly, shall be 
deemed guilty of conspiracy. 


That is a worthy act. Is it not 
an absurdity that if independent 
retailers endeavor to co-operate 
with the makers of goods to pre- 
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San Francisco. 
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{n advertisement (in color) 
or the Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
in the Saturday Evening Post, January 5, 1929 
by Williams & Cunnyngham 

5 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


: Cincinnati - 







Rockford 





The Under Side 


You'll see many interesting things at the motor show —beau- 
tiful color schemes, luxurious fittings. The appeal is chiefly 
rtistic—to the eye. 
(On the under side—less emphasized, taken too much for granted 
-there lies noise, or freedom from it; mechanical trouble, or 
lack of it; lasting satisfaction, or expense and disappointment. 
(On several noteworthy cars you'll see Timken Axles—evidence 
tbat the car makers build for your enduring satisfaction. 
There is Timken Worm Drive, achieving the ideal of dead silence 
a the rear axle; and giving the lowest possible center of gravity 
with full headroom and ample road clearance—real safety 
factors. There are Timken Bevel Gear Axles; permanently 
juiet; built to standards which cause their selettion for qual- 
ity cars. There are Timken Front Axles, sturdy guarantees 
of safety and easier steering under the stresses of front wheel 
braking and higher speeds. 
\s im each successive automobile show for a quarter-century 
here are cars made still better, by still better Timken Axles. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





TIMKEN 
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vent the saction deemed criminal by 
the Texas statute, they are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment 
under the judicial interpretation of 
the Sherman anti-trust law? . . 

Then, what is the effect of pred- 
atory price cutting upon the 
maker of trade-marked, identified 
goods? 

The independent, smaller manu- 
facturer is the victim of this un- 
fair competition. The great con- 
cern, with unlimited capital can 
protect itself and its products in 
legal fashion. It establishes its 
own retail agencies and maintains 
its price or it consigns its goods to 
the retailer and maintains its price. 
Henry Ford and the General Elec- 
tric Co. are instances of these two 
methods, 

But the little, iedenadent maker 
of standard quality goods is help- 
less. He knows that the good-will 
of the public is his most valuable 
asset and his whole effort is made 
to win it. He builds on.good qual- 
ity and fair price. If the quality is 
lacking, all the advertising in the 
world will not make a continuous 
market for his goods. If the price 
is too high the public will not buy. 

He must make good goods and 
he must invest money in letting the 
public know he makes them. He 
must convince people that they 
need his goods and must get them 
distributed economically and effi- 
ciently. He must persuade the 
public to prefer his goods to any- 
thing of a similar nature. 

When he puts his name and 
brand on his product, this inde- 
pendent manufacturer stakes every- 
thing upon public approval. He 
guarantees his article and takes 
full responsibility for it. He 
stands back of every unit just as 
he would a certified check. He 
must make good with the ultimate 
consumer and he must use the 
wholesaler and retailer in his dis- 
tribution. 

The independent manufacturer 
of a trade-marked article spends 
time and money and effort to build 
up a good name, and that invest- 
ment in good-will is the security 
of the public for the maker is 
bound to maintain the quality of 
his goods. 
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Then, is not the price, that other 
factor in good-will, just as impor- 
tant? The manufacturer of this 
distinctive article is just as much 
concerned that it sell always at the 
same price as the retailer is that 
his customers do not believe that 
he is selling the same article at 
different prices to different cus- 
tomers on the same day. 

Faith in the established price is 
a vital element in good-will. 

When a predatory price cutter 
takes that standard, publicly ap- 
proved article, and advertises it at 
less than cost to himself, he strikes 
a deadly blow at the good-will of 
the manufacturer. The public be- 
lieves that the standard price was 
excessive. Other dealers are 
incensed against an article which 
is slashed for the deception of their 
customers. The market is de- 
stroyed and the manufacturer 
under present conditions must sit 
silent in the face of such piracy. 

If he sells through wholesalers, 
the price cutters can always get 
the goods from such wholesaler or 
even some retailer. 

If he sells direct to retailers he 
can refuse to sell to the price cut- 
ter, but as soon as he is cut off the 
price cutter gets the goods through 
other channels and continues the 
game. ... 

The whole price-cutting svstem 
is competition run mad. It forces 
the standard article to compete 
against itself. Not only is the 
manufacturer faced with competi- 
tion from a hundred other con- 
cerns making similar goods, but he 
must also compete with himself to 
his own destruction. 

Mr. Chairman, it is said that if 
legislation is passed which will 
permit the enforcement of standard 
prices for standard goods the huge 
selling combinations will sell only 
their own private brands. 

That is a fair proposition. Let 
these retail combinations have all 
the private brands they wish. But 
they must be responsible for them 
and sell them on their merits. The 
present system is to use the good- 
will of a national brand as bait. 
They cannot do that with private 
brands, but will be compelled to 
use their own good-will. 
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It is predatory business to use 
nationally known brands in order 
to gain the confidence of customers 
and then betray that confidence by 
the substitution of private brands. 
Yet that is exactly what is done. . 

The State of New Jersey recog- 
nizes that fact in its law against 
unfair competition. It is as fol- 
lows: 


It shall be unlawful for any mer- 
chant, firm, or corporation to appro- 
priate for his or their own use a name, 
brand, trade-mark, reputation, or good 
will of any maker in whose product said 
merchant, firm, or corporation deals, or 
to discriminate against the same by de- 
preciating the value of such products in 
the public mind, or by misrepresenta- 
tion as to value or quality or by price 
inducement, or by unfair discrimination 
between buyers, or in any other manner 
whatsoever, except in cases where said 
goods do not carry any notice prohibit- 
ing such practice, and except in case 
of a receiver’s sale, or a sale by a con- 
cern going out of business. (L., 1913, 
c. 210, p. 377; as amended, L., 1915, c. 
376, p. 704; L., 1916, c. 107, p. 235.) 


Mr. Chairman, the independent 
manufacturer of standard goods 
does not fear the competition of 
private brands. In fact, it is alto- 
gether likely that the retail com- 
binations which have gone into the 
manufacturing business are finding 
it unprofitable. . . . 

Mr. Chairman, the public pays 
the bill for unfair competition in 
one form or another. The destruc- 
tion of independent retailers, 
wholesalers, and manufacturers by 
unjust practices injures the con- 
sumers, who are helpless before 
monopoly. 

Saving a few cents through a 
bargain rate on standard goods is 
of no value when dollars are taken 
from the consumer through exces- 
sive prices on unknown goods. 

Under standard price contracts 
the consumer will pay less for 
standard goods than he does today 
under the cut-price system. Now, 
the manufacturer must provide 
against the price cutter and names 
his price accordingly. Give him 
power to enforce a uniform price 
and he will name the lowest price 
possible, the one at which the ar- 
ticle will be sold. 

The fair-trade system will make 
the public the judge and jury. The 
high: court of public opinion will 
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determine the success or failure of 
a product. It will not depend upon 
the juggling of prices by those 
who have no interest in the product. 


Alfred Washington Leaves 


Western Newspaper Union 
Alfred Washington, for many years 
Western advertising manager at Chi- 
cago, of the Western Newspaper Union, 
Omaha, Nebr., has retir from busi- 
ness. He came from England in 1891, 
and his first job in this country was 
with the Western Newspaper Union. 
Earl E. Sproul, who has been Mr. 
Washington’s assistant for the last six 
years, succeeds him as Western man- 
ager. 


Death of John Bennett 
Carrington 


John Bennett Carrington, president of 
the Carrington Publishing Company, 
— of the New Haven, Conn., 
ournal-Courier, died recently at that 
city, at the age of seventy-nine. He 
entered the newspaper business as a re- 
porter and, in 1881, when his father 
died, eoees control of the company 
with his brother. 


G. F. Disher, Vice-President, 
E. Edelmann & Company 


G. F. Disher has been made vice- 
president of E. Edelmann & Company, 
Chicago, automotive equipment. For the 
last twenty-five years he has been pres- 
ident of the Gemco Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee. 





Paper Specialty Account for 
Kenyon Agency 
The Angier Corporation, Framingham, 
Mass., manufacturer of paper special- 
ties, has appointed The Kenyon Com- 
pany, Inc., on advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


J. S. McAnulty with Allen- 
Klapp Company 

James S. McAnulty has joined the 

Chicago staff of The Allen-Klapp Com- 

pany, publishers’ representative. He 

was formerly with the Roche Advertis- 
ing Company, also of Chicago. 


Donald Wilding Joins 
Health-O Products 


Donald Wilding, recently with the 
Memphis, Tenn. ommer ci ep a 
has joined the Heaith-O Quality Prod- 
ucts Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, as 
merchandising director. 


Appoints Cupit & Birch 


American Bankers Association 
New York, has appointed Cupit 
publishers’ representatives, as 





The 
Journal 
& Birch 


its Pacific Coast representatives. 
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“TT VERY oil man, re- 
finer, producer 
and marketer, should 
each day be challeng- 
ing every piece of 
equipment, every 
method, even office 
methods and organ- 
ization, with the ques- 
tion, ‘Can I get any- 
thing that will do it 
better and cheaper?’ 
And when he finds 
that thing not hesitate 
to adopt it.” 


Excerpt from leading 
editorial ‘What Price 
Business Antiques,” 
January 9th issue of 
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Copy That Keeps the Reader 
Nodding in Agreement 


Successful Copy Injects Thoughts That Readers Believe Are Their Own 
Conceptions 


By Emil Brisacher 


President, Emil Brisacher & Staff 


HE successful advertising copy 

of today is that which makes 
the public nod in agreement as it 
reads. When one analyzes the 
reasons for the success of this type 
of copy, he usually finds that the 
element of naturalness predomi- 
nates. Linked with it is a definite 
appeal to the innate selfishness of 
the prospect. The desire of the 
advertiser to exploit his product is 
made secondary to the needs or 
interest of the potential user. 

This article is not a treatise on 
how to write successful copy. It 
is merely an observation of cur- 
rent advertising. Somewhere about 
every product is at least one ap- 
pealing sales argument that, if 
properly dressed, will produce in- 
creased sales. Most of us can un- 
earth the sales appeal, but it takes 
genius to dress it properly so as 
to produce a theme that will lure 
the reader into active agreement 
with it. 

In a current periodical there is 
a clever thought woven about a 
rather humdrum subject. It has an 
inviting, attention-getting heading, 
“And Soto Bed.” 


Up, at the end of the day, to the 
gleaming white tub, filled full, and the 
bobbing welcome of Ivory! » hy 

This is content . . . to slip into soft 
warmth that comes like a blanket up to 
the chin, while tired muscles let go, 
while tingling nerves go still! . How 
easy to be a bathtub dreamer, spinning 
golden moments of silence . . . with 
Ivory drifting near your lazy hand! 


All of us in this nerve-racking, 
busy world long for real relaxation 
such as is definitely portrayed by 
these image-creating word-pictures. 
Observe how naturally the product 
is brought into the advertisement 
and how smoothly the copy reads. 
There is no forced intrusion of 
inappropriate sales arguments. It 
is as refreshing as the bath it de- 
scribes. This is the kind of ad- 


vertising that makes people uncon- 
sciously nod in assent as they read 
the copy. 

Oftentimes, as I exceed the speed 
laws, I shudder involuntarily as 
the thought flashes through my 
mind, “I wonder what would hap- 
pen if something should break?” 
It was impossible for me and 
thousands of other drivers to pass 
by the headline, “What if the 
Steering Wheel Had Broken?” 


The mere thought is terrifying! Yet 
the threat of disaster, swift and sick- 
ening, would have lurked at each 
driver’s shoulder during this history- 
making grind—except for Studebaker’s 
prudent forethought. 


As I read this negative piece of 
advertising copy, which I suppose 
was frowned upon by the automo- 
tive industry as destructive adver- 
tising, I found myself more deeply 
impressed by the advertising than 
by any automobile copy that I had 
read in a long time. That fear 
element is strong in all of us, and 
wise is the advertiser who capital- 
izes it, and makes his prospects nod 
in agreement at the horrible conse- 
quences that may accrue. 

I have never forgotten the ad- 
vice given me years ago by a noted 
actor and public speaker. “Never 
start a speech or open an act by 
telling a new story, always tell 
an old one. There will be a large 
percentage of your audience who 
will immediately have something 
in common with you. They will 
smile in anticipation and feel a kin- 
dred interest in the response of 
the remainder of the audience.” 
I have often thought of the ap- 
propriateness of this argument to 
advertising copy—the strongest ad- 
vertisements are those that. cause 
the reader to feel a mutual interest 
and nod in agreement. 

My. attention was arrested. by 
the glorious heading,.“He Played 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


Many Factories 
Work Overtime 


Being excerpts from the Annual Financial Review of 
The Worcester Telegram-Gazette, January 8, 1929. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES, the world’s largest manu- 


facturers of fancy looms—40% increase in production. 


NORTON CO.—Abrasive departments worked day and 


night, machine division on overtime schedule. 
HEALD MACHINE CO.—Worked day and night. 
REED-PRENTICE CO., Machine Tools—Worked into 


the evening hours. 


REED-PRENTICE CO., Specialty screw products for 
automotive trade—Operating two shifts. 


* AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO.—Three plants operat- 


ing on high production schedule. 


STERLING MILLS and BELL CO., Worsted for auto- 
mobile upholstery—Worked day and night. 


“Worcester started the New Year with the assurance of a 
very prosperous twelve months. Those plants which had 
been dull or only moderately busy took on new activity. 
The improvement is reflected in increased employment. It 
is no longer a rarity to see a plant brilliantly lighted in the 
night hours.” 


This great market—the second largest in New England— 
may be effectively covered through one newspaper, at one 
cost, by use of The Telegram-Gazette. 


City population. ....... 204,560 City circulation ........ 56,768 
Suburban population. ..206,429 Suburban circulation ....33,247 
Circulation within 25 miles of center of city... ... 96,813 


Total Circulation 100,288 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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when your catalog arrives|” 
is it Scorned 


Welcomed} 


AIL your catalog in a frail 

envelope, and you take the 
chance that it will arrive in the 
same condition as the man who 
“rides the rods”—or it may not 
arrive at all. But when you mail 
it in the Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope, it will arrive 
clean, fresh and crisp as the man 
who travels by Pullman. 


Jan. 31, 1929 


,or 


The reason is easy. The Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Envelope 
is made from tough, wear-resist- 
ing, dirt-resisting paper. Its seams 
hold fast under all conditions. 
Clasp and flap punch always line 
up perfectly. 

The stock of this envelope 
prints well—the flexible clasp 
bends without breaking, and is 
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mly anchored at four points through 

puble thickness.of paper. 
Tell your stationer or printer to 
od the Improved Columbian Clasp. 
= irty-two convenient stock sizes 
® ake it unnecessary to wait for the 
ey ‘ne you want. Size number plainly 
. i dicated on bottom flap of each en- 
plope—easy for you to reorder. Your 
¢ Im-finter or stationer can supply you. 


veloPe INITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
pa The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
hans SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
. | With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering 
ys line the country 
come! [ra proved 
clasp 





ristocrat ? 





—s—) 








The Improved Columbian Clasp — 
the standard catalog envelope. 
Pleasing to the eye, yet made of 
tough and bard-te-tear paper. Flex- 
ible clasp bends without breaking, 
always lines up with flap punch— 
and is firmly anchored at four points 
im a double thickness of paper. The 
name—Improved Columbian Clasp 
—and the size number, are always 
printed on the lower flap. 


T 


THE IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP No 93 
ae 
THE UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO SPHINGFELO. MASS 
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‘Hookey’ for Three Years . 
and Trebled His Business!” 

So he departed. First to the woods 
of the North. Then across the seas to 
England and the three Eastern Con- 
tinents. 

Wherever he went, there followed him 
the records and reports of his office. 
Typed and charted business facts and 
figures. Statistical ‘“‘televisions” that 
enabled him to see into every nook and 
cranny of his business. 

Three months after his departure, 
things began to happen. 

From a fishing camp in Maine came 
a letter from the absent chief suggest- 
ing new colors for the new season’s 
goods. It was the first time “eye-ap- 
peal” had been added to this prosaic 
product. And the new line sold like 
“hot cakes.” 

From Paris he mailed a series of 
new model designs, created by a French 
stylist, in the modern manner. Again, 
a trade sensation was registered almost 
overnight. 


My often-repressed desire for an 
indetinite vacation was dramatized 
for me. I read with avid interest 
the message of Remington Rand 
Business Service. 

The advertising copy carried me 
along with it. I toured Europe 
with the mythical executive—I 
fished with him. Far away from 
bothersome detail I, too, originated 
ideas that revolutionized the growth 
of my business. As I read, I 
nodded my head in agreement with 
the advertisement’s logic and the 
merits of this product. 

An advertisement that causes the 
reader to put himself in the place 
of the advertising character has 
achieved a triumph. 

You read article after article 
criticizing the advertising charac- 
ters who strut across the pages 
and say unnatural, stilted things. 
Yet little credit is given the in- 
numerable fictitious personalities 
who cleverly sugar-coat the adver- 
tiser’s message in a manner that 
puts many writers of fiction to 
shame. 

The advertising writer’s task is 
difficult, because in a few words 
and with a single illustration he 
must not only create an atmos- 
phere but put over his story as 

well. Many present- -day advertise- 
ments are epics of brevity. The 
following extract from a Califor- 
nia Home’ Brand Catsup adver- 
tisement exemplifies beautiful word 
construction with selling force: 
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Throughout a lazy Summer, Nature 
strives for perfection. Hours of sun- 

ight . . . hours of growth . . . and 
a en day fades billows of gray fog 
rolling in. . . to settle over thirsty 
vines . . . renewing their fibres for 
another day of luxuriant growth. Is it 
any wonder that these tomatoes should 
have such ruby-redness . . . should 
possess such zestful flavor? 


But word construction is only a 
means to an end. Copy writers 
sometimes miss their objectives in 
their endeavor to produce beauti- 
ful, flawless English. Unless the 
reader is made to nod in agreement 
with the factors that adroitly tell 
of product superiority, the worth 
of the advertisement is question- 
able. My sentiments are with a 
well-known, dynamic executive 
who sometimes tears up an znemic 
piece of copy while he exclaims, 
“I insist upon advertisements con- 
taining words that are alive and 
which will walk up and down in 
the consciousness of every reader.” 

The most discussed and the most 
criticized advertisements of today 
are those containing testimonials, 
yet many of them carry a degree 
of conviction that surpasses the 
belief the public might have in the 
advertiser’s own claims. When 
one wants to talk in superlatives, 
it is most convenient to call in an 
authority to speak for you, as did 
the Hotel Del Monte, which broad- 
cast in current magazines the state- 
ment of the well-known architect, 
Addison Mizner: 

One sobs of Sorrento and Taormina 

. . or the French Riviera and they 
are as nothing when one sees the cliffs 
. . . the mountains ...and_ the 
cypresses of the Monterey coastline. 


These few lines of copy have 
more selling appeal than is con- 
tained in the average brochure. 
The quotation that is used is so 
strong that no advertiser would 
dare make the same claims in his 
own advertising copy, But when 
spoken by a disinterested outsider 
it inspires belief. One must nod 
his head as he reads and agree 
that the scenery must be magnifi- 
cent. 

It is often said that easy writing 
makes hard reading, yet most copy 
writers’ first rough copy frequently 
contains a freshness and natural- 
ness that the blue pencil of the re- 
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writer blots out. As every word 
is weighed—as the superlatives are 
injected—as the advertiser’s slogan 
is arbitrarily shoved in—many a 
gem loses its lustre and passes into 
the sphere of the ordinary. The 
following extract from a recent 
advertisement contains an invei- 
gling appeal that bears every evi- 
dence of being the copy writer’s 
untouched submission : 


A rich Orinoka fabric drapes this 
charming Elizabethan room. e call 
it Jacobean Frou-Frou. .. . It might 
have hung on the walls of a great 
English manor house in the Seventeenth 
century, so perfectly does it reproduce 
the fine crewel work done in England 
at that time. The pale sand-colored 
ground carries an authentic crewel de- 
sign, woven in old reds, yellows, blues 
and soft gray-greens. 


The atmosphere with which the 
product is clothed in the above ex- 
tract whets the desire to possess. 
Every prospect, nods in agreement 
and longs to purchase. 

The object of advertising is to 
influence the open mind—to think 
for the reader—to inject thoughts 
that the public will unknowingly 
act on as its own conceptions. 

While all copy must be interest- 
ing, else it will not be read, still it 
must not depart too far from the 
selling points of the product or it 
will not produce. The advertiser 
is wise to insist on more than a 
grain of sales talk being included 
in a bushel of chaff since the only 
purpose an advertisement can 
serve is either to sell merchandise 
or build -good-will. However, a 
trite one, two, three presentation 
of the sales arguments is often tire- 
some and discourages reader in- 
terest. But a present-day Ford 
advertisement is intriguing, even 
though it deals with specific fea- 
tures of the car: 

Through thickest traffic, down steep- 
est hills, you will have a feeling of 
security and confidence in driving the 
new Ford because of the quick, effective 
action of its six-brake system. | 

A feature that appeals particularly 
to women is the smooth, positive moe 
ation of these brakes. The four-wheel 
brakes take hold with a firm, command- 
ing grip at a slight pressure of the 
foot on the brake —_ An effortless 
pull on the brake lever is sufficient to 
apply the emergency or parking brakes. 


The person who conceived this 
Ford advertisement evidently had 
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a definite, typical person before him 
as he wrote. The copy reads just 
as though Mrs. Jones had asked 
if the Ford brakes were safe. Can't 
you picture thousands of Jones’ 
nodding in agreement as the ques- 
tion is convincingly answered? 

It takes clever handling to make 
bare facts interesting. As Kipling 
said, “We are afflicted by what we 
can prove and distracted by what 
we know.” The following ex- 
tract shows how mere facts can be 
given a desire-creating potency. 
This is an ideal example of appe- 
tite-appealing copy linked with a 
description of the superiority of 
the product: 


Now, for the first time, all those 
original ham flavors, delicate juices and 
valuable vitamins which formerly es- 
caped in water and steam are wholly 
saved, sealed in beyond escape! That’s 
Flavor-Sealed Ham—mildly cured, vac- 
uum sealed, ¢ vacuum cooked in its 
own juices the special Hormel way to 
new richness of flavor and tenderness. 
Everything is saved—nothing is lost! 


The typical reader must neces- 
sarily say to herself—“My, but 
that must be delicious !”—and un- 
knowingly nod her head in agree- 
ment as she decides to purchase. 

Many a good copy slant goes 
wrong because of the advertiser’s 
desire to include all of the sales 
arguments that the commodity pos- 
sesses in every advertisement he 
runs. “That’s a great idea,” he 
will say, “but only 22 per cent of 
my prospects are influenced by 
that factor. Emphasize those seven 
other major points of superiority 
along with it.” The result is in- 
evitable—a hodgepodge that con- 
fuses rather than convinces. What 
a relief is the forceful, unhampered 
single idea that is illustrated by the 
following selection: 


Look along the pendants of a piece 
of crystal fringe. un your hand into 
a McCallum stocking and pull it tight 
across your fingers. Oddly enough, the 
sheen that comes from both has the 
same physical cause. 

The o— pendants of crystal catch 
the light and reflect it. Just so, the 
poral ridges of silk in McCallum 
lose transform a ray of light into a 
shower of beauty. Ordinary hose, with 
tangled strands and ridges warped this 
way and that, diffuse the light so the 
—_ of the silk is dulled and dead- 
ened. 


Although few of the readers 
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“Signs O 





Signatures like these are “Signs” of good business~ 













—for the companies that signed 
—for Chicago Business 
—and for us 


A constantly increasing number of nationally 
known manufacturers are using Elevated and Sub- 
urban advertising as a continuous sales stimulant. 


a STANDARD, OJL. ae (INDIANA) 


Oe. Oy tage 


Address .910.S0,. VICHIGAN. AVE, .CHICAGO, ILL. 





Name. . THE MUSTER 
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will actually make the test that the 
advertisement suggests, all will 
believe the truth of the claim and 
nod their heads in agreement of 
the importance of the superiority 
that is claimed for McCallum 
hosiery. 

Many advertisements are the 
copy department’s automatic re- 
sponse to an urgent demand for 
immediate delivery of needed ad- 
vertising. But what can mortals 
do when inspiration will not come 
and forms are closing! 

Despite the fact that psycholo- 
gists tell us that our response to 
emotional appeal is quicker than 
to logical reasoning, there’s no 
gainsaying the fact that a certain 
amount of reason-why copy has its 
place in every advertisement—if 
only to give the prospect a legiti- 
mate excuse to purchase. There 
are oftentimes opportunities to fuse 
both appeals into a unit that carries 
tremendous force. It is difficult to 
escape the clutches of the follow- 
ing combination of reason-why and 
emotional copy: 


If you visited your favorite beauty 
shop today and asked for a Contoura- 
tion Treatment, the operator would 
lead you to a quiet. booth . . . she 
would carefully adjust a cushioned chair 
that you might relax in perfect comfort 
. « «+ she would tuck you in with 
clean linen towels, and quickly free your 
pores of dust and impurities with Con- 
toure Cleansing Cream. 

Then—while you rested among the 
cushions—she would begin rhythmically 
to roll the electric Contourator over 
your face and neck. Lightly, gently, 
so soothingly, this warm wand would 
rotate—as quieting as a fullaby to your 
tired nerves. All the while, it would 
urge new, scientific emulsions into the 
depths of your facial tissue, nourish- 
ing starved cells, satinizing tired, 
roughened skin. 


Can’t you just feel yourself rev- 
eling in the comforts of the treat- 
ment that is described? It’s so 
hard to say no and so easy to nod 
in agreement with the comfort and 
beauty that is pictured. Few minds 
can help but fall prey to appealing 
word-pictures clothed in reason’s 
garb. 

A surprisingly large percentage 
of present-day advertising is pri- 
marily a stilted catalog descrip- 
tion of the product with art relief. 
As I read some of these adver- 
tisements I often wonder what they 
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would produce if they were not 
saved by clever art handling. They 
assume universal interest and 
plunge into cold selling talk with 


‘no apparent attempt to maintain 


reader interest. Even though the 
advertiser insists on devoting all 
of his copy to product description 
it can often be made interesting 
reading through the use of en- 
chanting persuasion. It’s so much 
easier to convince with illusions 
and allusions than with facts, as 
for example this advertisement 
which avoids hackneyed technical 
description but describes the com- 
modity with nimble words that de- 
velop purchasing desire: 

Swept down the aisles of time in the 
folds of this Mohawk rug—the very 
essence of old New England! And 
with it, what lingering pictures! Of 
clipper ships homebound from the China 
Seas . .. of gay cotillions and the 
decorous swish of silks . . . of quaint 
shaded gardens spilling their fragrance 
over bordered walks... of stately 
carriages rolling through the cool dusk 
of quiet cities—charming reminders of 
the glamour of days and ways of life 
long gone. 


A friend of mine whose business 
it is to pass upon the merits of a 
vast amount of advertising copy 
has a framed motto hung in a 
prominent part of his office which 
he maintains sets forth an infal- 
lible rule by which to judge adver- 
tising copy. It is a quotation of 
Ruskin’s—“That virtue of orig- 
inality that men so strain after is 
not newness as they vainly think— 
there is ncthing new. It is only 
genuineness.” 

All of us strive for those magic 
words and those brilliant ideas 
that will make the reader nod in 
agreement and hasten to buy. Un- 
fortunately, there is no set formula 
for their conception. Wit, in- 
genuity, experience and instinct are 
our only sources of creation. 





Financial Advertisers Appoint 


Research Committee 

_ Chester L. Price, director of adver- 
tising and publicity for the Chicago 
Trust Company, has been made head of 
the mortgage loan research committee 
of the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion. A. C. Lexow, State Bank & Trust 
Company, Evanston, Ill, and J. E. 
Ricker, First National Bank, Joliet, 
Ill., are members of the committee. It 
is planned to make a study of mort- 
gage advertising. 
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Put Your Backgrounds and Borders 
to Work 





It Is Important That an Advertisement Be Surrounded with an 
Appropriate Pictorial Atmosphere 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HE professional builder of an 

advertisement is at his best 
when he determines every factor 
of his display, from composition to 
picture and typography. He is the 
first to understand that if any one 
of these requisites is selected care- 
lessly it can destroy the con- 
tinuity of ensemble—the at- 
mosphere. 

An illustration, for ex- 
ample, reflects in every pos- 
sible way the desired spirit 
of the advertisement, and 
the typography is sympa- 
thetic. A face of type has 
been selected which seems to 
“go” with that picture and 
message. The composition 
of the advertisement, more- 
over, is in keeping. But a 
decorative border, poorly 
conceived, is quite likely to 
play havoc with all the rest. 

Once upon a time, amateur 
advertisers looked with eager } 
eyes upon massive tomes of | 
stock borders, initials and § 
decorations which could be 
easily slipped into a layout 
at the last moment by merely 
setting down a numeral. As 
a consequence, advertise- 
ments of that era were likely 
to be made up of a half 
dozen different strata of 4 ayg 


oe, 


rine Engine Maker Shows How a Back- 


may be relevant as to atmosphere, 
yet lacking in any true advertising 
relevancy. And there is a very 
great difference. 

A background may easily prove 
a valuable selling asset, particu- 
larly where the product itself, 
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design. And often no tWO ground Can Be Made Both Beautiful and 


of them belonged together. 

It is a real art to put an 
advertisement together, and 
to understand the fitness of its 
component parts. Advertisers may 
secure an attractive and atmos- 
pheric illustration and may also 
compose their typography expertly, 
only to make a false step in the 
selection of background embellish- 
ment or borders. 

In fact, these two problems of 
background and of borders seem 
to constitute the major pitfalls of 
layout. In many instances they 








Appropriate 


playing an important part in the 
illustrative scheme, is less than 
dramatic, conveying, in its own 
right, no worth-while pictorial rep- 
resentation of the romance of a 
subject. 

This point can be made clear 
easily enough by referring to a 
current example. Here are three 
page advertisements of marine en- 
gines as they appear in sporting 
publications. They all have back- 
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In Chicago 
Advertising 


is moving — |. 


As it did in New York, so in Chicago, the adver- 
tising business is steadily moving Northward. For 
a time the Boulevard Bridge seemed the focal 
point. But now the march of business marks the 
Palmolive Building as the new — and probably 
permanent—advertising capitol of Chicago. 


Logic confirms this. For here, in quieter sur- 
roundings, with clearer skies, writers and artists 
will function better. Day long daylight is forever 
assured them by the set-back construction of this 
structure. Upper floors command glorious views 
of lake and city which will bring vision and clar- 
ity to the day’s work. And the name “Palmolive 
Building” on their firms’ letterheads will confer 
an added prestige which advertising men rightly 
appraise and value. 


Great national advertisers, one of America’s 
leading agencies, prominent publishing firms and 
publishers’ representatives have already chosen 
space here. Over half the rentable area is taken. 


Advertising companies and those who work with 


them are seriously envisioning the future and dis- 
cussing floor plans and prices withthe Agents now. 
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PALMOLIVE 


919 North Michigar 
ROSS A&A BROWNE .... 








BO East Jackson Boulevard 
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grounds of a decorative character 
and have borders further to embel- 
lish the commonplace reproduction 
of power plants, in themselves 
cold and mechanical. 

Two of the displays, although 
ornate in this respect, each using 
the engine as the chief illustra- 
tion, have missed real opportuni- 
ties when it comes to backgrounds. 
In one, the setting is a dull, flat 
gray, against which the engine is 
superimposed; in the 
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est background theme for showing 
the cake of soap. It is a formally 
expressed pattern of waved lines, 
printed, when the advertisements 
are in color, in sea green. The 
cake floats on these lines, and the 
advertiser's story of a buoyant 
product is easily and quickly put 
to the front. They are‘not real 
waves, mind you, but a decorative 
motif, shrewdly yet logically de- 
signed. Nor does the plan in any 





other, an over-elaborate 
pen- -and-ink pattern, of 
no particular  signifi- 
cance, rather confuses 
the engine than other- 
wise, although obviously 
used to give “atmos- 
phere” to a page which 
might have been remiss 
in that respect. 

But in the third com- 
position we find ex- 
cellent use made of this 
phase of the page make- 
up. The engine is 
placed against a decora- IRS 
tive suggestion of un- PN 
der-sea atmosphere, | 
through which, in a sort 
of beautiful pattern, - 
little sea-horses race. 








The page is good to a 
look upon, and at once PZ 
suggests the maritime e 
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The MALOLO is The Smart Way 
« Hawaii 


JOU are now cwo days nearer that 
lotus land — Hawan — because of the 
swift new Malolo No other ship to Hawan 
marches her ipeed, nor offers comparable 
luxunes and mcenes of service. The Malolo 
has a theawe, ball-room, Pompeian swim: 
ming pool, gymnasium, children’s play- 
room, vast deck space Naturally hers are 
the preferred sashngs, the modish way 10 go 
The Malolo leaves every oher Saturday, 
ond ome or more other Manon Linen 
every weth, from San Francuco. Inctouve 





Chicage Dalles Sen Francince « Lew Angerin « Seattle Porilond 


Matson Line 


HAWAII SOUTH SEAS AUSTRALIA 








objective of the message. 
It requires but a glance The Border 
to establish the product 

as a marine engine, and 

the reader’s own imagination fills 
in numerous gaps. 

The comparison is made between 
the three examples because adver- 
tisers may well look with profit 
and interest upon this creative es- 
tablishment of an appropriate at- 
mosphere, as so easily realized in 
decorative backgrounds and bor- 
ders, as opposed to wholly non- 
committal schemes which take up 
valuable space and which contrib- 
ute absolutely nothing. 

That there can be a strong illus- 
trative quality in even the simplest 
decorative themes is repeatedly evi- 
denced by such advertisers as take 
the time and the trouble to discover 
them. But it isn’t always easy. 

Some of the recent advertise- 
ments of Ivory Soap carry a mod- 





of This Newspaper Advertisement Is 
Really an Illustration 


manner interfere with the more im- 
portant illustrative themes of the 
campaign. It is an_ incidental, 
with a meaning. 

Now that futuristic backgrounds 
and borders are the vogue, pho- 
tographers, who often secure even 
more effective results than the art- 
ist with his original drawings, 
have developed numerous novelties 
whereby flashes of light and eccen- 
tric forms constitute a logical set- 
ting for the product. 

I recently observed a “stage set” 
for an electric toaster, as arranged 
in a modern gallery. Against a vel- 
vet drop of black, weird daggers 
of white cardboard were superim- 
posed at outlandish angles. This 
all seemed quite crude as visioned 
before the powerful lights were 
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turned on the toaster at different 
angles. 

But when the negative was made 
and printed, the scheme was trans- 
formed. Luminous light beams sur- 
rounded the forks of white and 
suggested a futuristic pattern of 
electric flashes. 

In another gallery, an equally 
unusual experiment was in prog- 
ress, which turned out 
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magazines, with elaborately con- 
ceived backgrounds affiliated with 
the color scheme of the specific 
car featured, is another excellent 
instance of the carefully planned 
and executed “atmosphere setting.” 
A body in the flaming reds of a 
tropic bird has its background of 
that bird, artistically poised in a 
native environment, and the rela- 





successfully, also, despite 
the fact that the methods 
leading up to it were not 
particularly inspiring at 
the moment. By an open 
window, through which 
sunlight fell resplendent- 
ly, a man was blowing 
soap bubbles. A _ pho- 
tographer caught them 
on the wing, as it were, 
in all their translucent 
beauty of reflected lights. 
No less than twenty ex- 
posures were made. It 
was difficult to wunder- 
stand what could come 
of this procedure. But 
later I was privileged to 





see the putting together Dt a New D ay 
and final details of that —maeskroemg th cana -—— 
gallery episode. 





SZ, 





Ready for 





The individual pictures The Waves in This Ivory Soap Advertisement Are 


of bubbles, in many sizes, 
were silhouetted in the 
prints, and mounted on 
a gray background. Over this 
a large bottle of champagne cider 
was placed in large size, photo- 


graphically reproduced, and with 


brilliant light playing upon it. The 
soap bubbles became, therefore, the 
effervescent, sparkling bubbles of 
the product, and a most exquisite 
background they made, too. It was 
later explained that an attempt to 
draw the bubbles had been unsat- 
isfactory. They didn’t “look real” 
as the artist interpreted them. So 
the camera was called into service. 
Here was a decorative effect with 
a meaning. And it was far more 
attractive to the eye than any for- 
mal decorative design. 

How self-evident and sensible it 
is, in devising a border or a back- 
ground, to say: “Since it must be 
something, then why not give it 
true meaning, as related to the 
thing advertised?” 

The Lincoln series, in color in 





Decorative and Do Not Interfere with the Rest 


of the Display 


tion between the two contrasting 
themes must be obvious to every- 
one. 

I know one advertiser who 
keeps on file in his art department 
a set of pen-and-ink and tempera 
decorative borders, in all sizes. 
When an advertisement is to be 
made up, he dips into these, picks 
one, and then proceeds to stuff into 
its mortise, picture and type with- 
out regard to whether the scheme 
of the decoration is appropriate or 
not. In any event, they are mean- 
ingless to the reader, for they are 
decorative and that is all. Why 
not, im such valuable, precious, 
high-priced space, employ meaning- 
ful borders? 

There has recently appeared in 
the newspapers an _ exceptional 
series of three-column displays for 
the Matson steamship line, which 
touches many exotic ports of the 
Pacific. The story to be told in 
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Ane & Watch theV 


What is this voluntary chain movement on 
which Haase and Pelz are repeating the 
job that Hurd and Zimmerman did on the 
chain store back in 1914? 


It is a development created by the chain 
store. It is a movement which brings in- 
dependent retailers together in buying and 
selling groups. And, let it be said. they 
are putting as much emphasis on selling as 
they are on buying. 


Chain store grocery systems in the United 
States claim a total of 60,000 retail stores. 
The voluntary chain movement counts 
about 55,000 independent grocers in its 
ranks. 


The voluntary chain is a new force in dis- 
tribution. _ It is going to change merchan- 
dising methods as markedly as the chain 
store did, and more rapidly than the chain 
store did, for it is building on the experience 
of the chain stores. 


Back in 1914 when the chain store wasn’t 
known as it is today, business found its 
first unified picture of that development in 
the pages of Printers’ Ink in a series of 
memorable articles. Those articles, written 
after months of preparation, created a de- 
mand for copies of the issues in which they 
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Voluntary Chain 


had appeared for years afterwards. Many 
who failed to save their copies of those 
issues regretted their shortsightedness for 
years. 


The job ‘that Printers’ Ink did in giving a 

complete picture of the chain store in 1914 

will be repeated in the February issue of 

Printers’ Ink Monthly by Albert E. Haase, 

associate editor of Printers’ Ink and Charles . 
V. Pelz, of the American Institute of Food 
Distribution, and for some time associate 

professor of Business Organization at the 

Graduate School of Business Administra- 

tion of Stanford University. 


In this issue and in succeeding issues they 
are telling the story of the voluntary retail 


chain movement for the first time. Be sure 
to read this series starting with the article— 


The Voluntary Chain 


A New Force in Distribution 


in the February issue 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 
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each display is rather lengthy, 
there are prices and sailing dates 
to include, and there must be, in 
every advertisement, at least one 
illustration of a port. But it was 
felt necessary, in news- 
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be suited to the content of all the 
advertisements and will throw 
some of them “out of key,” due to 
this fact. 

There can be very little conti- 





paper space, to surround 
the displays with reason- Just SET [T for the 


ably heavy borders. 

A series of illustrative 
frames was therefore de- 
signed, not more than a 
half inch wide. But even 
in this congested space 
the artist succeeded in 
conveying certain definite 
pictorial and atmospheric 
impressions, closely affili- 
ated with the subject. 
Decorative motifs were 
chosen from the customs 
and scenic investure of 
the territory, and they 
were all impressively at- 
tractive. That there was 
a certain amount of sell- 
ing urge in these borders 
is not to be denied. 

“Put your backgrounds 
and borders to work,” is 
the active rule today. It 
is an economic need, with sound 
reason back of it at all times. 

Naturally, the builder of the dis- 
play must not overlook his compo- 
sition with detail. If there is one 
central illustration, the border 
should not overshadow it, nor de- 
tract from it to any damaging de- 
gree. The weight of line may 
easily determine this, however. 
Contrast is the real answer, and a 
difference in the art technique. One 
acts as a foil for the other. In 
numerous campaigns, such borders 
actually help the main picture and 
give it poise and artistic place- 
ment. 

The cover of the Whitman Sam- 
pler candy box is a pretty facsimile 
of an old-style sampler pattern. 
One of the most effective color ad- 
vertisements ever used for this 
product was given a background 
of genuine samplers from the 
Whitman collection. There was a 
setting which really “meant some- 
thing.” 

The “stock” border, used through- 
out a series, is a dangerous expe- 
dient, because it may by no means 













_— No Turning, No More Burnt Toa! Works Automatically —That s Why 
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Kind of Toast You Want 


This amazing Toaster will make it for 
you exactly that way—Automatically! 
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A Modernistic Background Adds Materially to this 


Toastmaster Advertisement 


nuity campaign value in an idea 
of this kind. Very few -people re- 
member, from one advertisement 
to another, the matter of borders 
and their designs. Therefore it is 
so much better to create a new 
decorative frame for each and 
every space, based exclusively on 
the subject handled, its illustration, 
and the spirit in general of the 
particular layout. 


To Start Springfield, Mo., 


“Evening Press” 

H. S. Jewell & Company will start 
publication on March 1, of the Spring- 
field, Mo., Evening Press, of whic 
Harry S. Jewell will be publisher and 
J. M. Acuff will be advertising man- 
ager. The national advertising repre- 
sentative in the East will be Story, 
Brooks & Finley, Inc., and in the West. 
the Ford-Parsons Company. Mr. a 
was formerly publisher of the Spring- 
field, Leader. 


New Account with Littlehale 
Agency 

The Jacobson Mantel & Ornament 
Company, New York, manufacturer of 
art stone mantels, has appointed The 
Littlehale Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, to direct its a vertising 
fccount. 
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Sums Up Advertising 
Plans for Lumber 


URING 1929 it is estimated 

by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., that $450,000 will be 
spent by five lumber manufacturers 
associations in magazine, farm- 
paper and business-paper advertis- 
ing. This information is based on 
replies to an inquiry sent out by the 
association’s advertising department 
which has been collecting data for 
co-ordination of lumber advertis- 
ing. 

The National association heads 
the list with an appropriation of 
$250,000. Next in order of appro- 
priations is the Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans, with 
$80,500; Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers Association, Jacksonville, 
Fla., with $66,800; Northern Hem- 
lock and Hardwood Association, 
Oshkosh, Wis., with $25,670, and 
the Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association, Portland, Oregg with 
about $10,000 

An analysis of space schedules 
shows that 410 pages will be used 
in seventy-one general and farm- 
paper publications. In addition, 
the schedule includes fifty trade 
and technical publications, among 
which are fifteen lumber trade 
journals. 

Principal among the develop- 
ments planned for this year will 
be the effort of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association to 
educate the public to look for and 
demand grade-marked lumber. 
Under this plan the association 
will financially guarantee that lum- 
ber carrying the grade-mark is 
manufactured in accordance with 
American lumber standards which 
are based on the standards recom- 
mended by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

This educational campaign will 
start in with the February and 
March magazine issues. Copy will 
discuss grade-marked lumber and 
tell consumers to look for such 
lumber, identifiable by the “Na- 
tional Tree” symbol. The cam- 
paign will get under full headway 
in about ninety days, according to 
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Wilson Compton, secretary and 
— of the association. 

In the meantime, Mr. Compton 
emphasizes the importance to man- 
ufacturers that they make full use 
of the ninety-day period to make 
certain that their output is up to 
grade-mark specifications. When 
there is assurance that the out- 
put will be available in sufficient 
quantities to meet the demand 
stimulated by advertising, copy will 
tell the public that, in addition to 
the trade and grade-marks of com- 
ponent regional associations, hun- 
dreds of mills have joined those 
already using the national mark. 

As a means of securing the nec- 
essary assurances of mills to sup- 
port the grade- marking campaign, 
officers and representatives of the 
association will soon take to the field 
and visit manufacturers with a 
view to securing their agreements 
to mark the lumber they produce. 





Alexander Film Company ° 
Opens New York Office 


The Alexander Film Company, Inc., 
advertising by motion pictures, which 
was recently formed through the con- 
solidation of the Alexander Film Com- 
pany, subsidiary of Alexander Indus- 
tries, and the Pyramid Film Company 
and the Business Men’s Film Exchange, 
both subsidiaries of Pyramid, Inc., has 
opened A office at New York. At this 
office, H. E. and R. R. Hollister, for- 
merly president and general manager of 
the Pyvamid company respectively, will 
be in charge of national sales of this 
company, headquarters of which are at 
Colorado Springs. Colo. 


R. C. Buffum Starts Own 
Business 


R. C. Buffum, until recently with 
Buffum, Buroughs & Landfield, Los 
Angeles advertising agency, has started 
an advertising business of his own at 
that city. 


W. K. Maxwell Buys Cali- 
fornia Paper 


W. K. Maxwell, former publisher of 
the Akron, Ohio, Times and the Bloom- 
ington, Ill., Bulletin has purchased the 
Fullerton, Calif., Daily News Tribune. 











G. E. Malone with “The 


United States Daily” 
Gilbert E. Malone has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of The United States 
Daily, ashington, D. C. He will be 
with the Eastern Smeg om | office of 
this publication at New Yor 
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MERCURY 
GOES IN 
TRAINING 


Paavo Nurmi, flying Finn, 
back to shatter American 
running records, has dis- 
carded mugs of black coffee 
for more orthodox training 
diet. Even champions must 
conform to time-tested pro- 
cedure. If your business is 
training on “black coffee” 
instead of well-directed pub- 
licity, we can be of service 
to you. 








THE 
MAN TERNACH 


COMPANY 
_Advertis ing 
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55 ALLYN STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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H. P. Sengelman to Direct 
Hipp. Didisheim Sales 


Henry P. Sengelman has been_ap- 
— sales manager of the Hipp. 
idisheim Company, Inc., Winton 
Watch Division, New York. He has 
been sales representative of the com- 
pany in the Central West for the last 
five years. The position of sales_man- 
ager is a new one in the Hipp. Didis- 
heim organization, the duties of this 
position having been handled heretofore 
by Henri Didisheim, president. 


K. D. McAlpin Leaves Gehring 


Publishing Company 

K. D. McAlpin, who has been with 
the Gehring Publishing Company, New 
York, publisher of the National Hotel 
Review and the Gehring Hotel Directory, 
for the last five years, has resigned. 
His interest has been purchased by A. 
R. Eadie and A. M. Adams who have 
been identified with the company since 
1914 








British Export Publications 


Combine 

Benn Brothers, Ltd., London, pub- 
lisher of The Export World, has pur- 
chased William Agnew, Ltd., publisher 
of The British rade Journal, The 
Leather Trades’ Review and The Miller. 
The British Trade Journal and The 
Export World will be combined as The 
British Trade Journal and Export 
World. 





F. O. Sullivan Joins 


Postergraph, Inc. 

Frank O. Sullivan has joined Poster- 
graph, Inc., Cleveland, as_ vice-pres- 
ident and director of sales of the 
Postergraph process. The Pegmebing 
businesses of Postergraph, Inc., has been 
discontinued. 


H. H. Kletzien with Elto 
Outboard Motor 


Hobart H. Kletzien, formerly as- 
sistant advertising manager of the 
Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis., has 
joined the Elto Outboard Motor Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., as advertising 
manager. 








Advanced by Pyrene 

C. M. Bunnell has been appointed 
general sales manager and J. P. 
Maloney, assistant general sales man- 
ager of the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company, Newark, J., manufacturer 
of fire extinguishers, skid chains and 
anti-freeze mixture. 





Appoints Devereux & Smith 

The Hart and Crouse Company, 
Utica, N. Y., manufacturer of heating 
boilers and warm air furnaces, has ap- 
pointed Devereux & Smith, advertising 
agency, of that city, to direct its 
vertising account. 
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Where 
Perlormanc 
is Keyed to 
Mect Your 
Need 


ZOOM! 


Racing mail trucks. . . racing engines on 
the waiting planes . . . zoom! .. . and 
they’re off . . . away into the air lanes. 
There go your mats... . to the Calico Rock 
Gazette far down near the Salton Sea... 
to the Journal at Pine Ridge in the far 
away mountains of the Northeast ...a 
hundred different destinations. 

Fine ...no worry about those schedules 
being met. That is, if you placed your or- 
der with the house “Where Performance 
is Keyed to Meet Your Need!”’ 

One or hundreds of mats and stereos 
made, checked and mailed before the day 
is done ... all under one roof... on one 
floor . . . one responsible, answerable head 
... night and day service . . . color-plate 
care with newspaper speed. 


CENTURY 


Electrotype Company 


MATRICES STEREOTYPES 
ELECTROTYPES LEAD MOLDS 
NICKELTYPES 


547 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 




























There is staying in New 
York for a short time an 
Englishman.who knows 
Europe from the point of 
view of sales and advertis- 
ing. He has lived and 

ractised there for years. 
t is Mr. E. Newbould 
Ackroyd, head of Adver- 
tising & Publicity (Con- 
tinental) Ltd., whose Prin- 
cipal Office is in Brussels. 

r. Ackroyd’s knowledge, 
experience and time is 
freely at the disposal of 
American business and 
advertising during his stay 
and an interview will be 
arranged if you will write 

to him now. 
Mr. E. Newbould Ackroyd 
The Roosevelt 


Madison Avenue at 45th St. 
NEW YORK. 
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Editorial Merit Cannot Be 
Judged by Wholesale Yardstick 


Tue Gtiass Packer 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

In Printers’ Ink for December 20, 
ou publish a report of the “Miller 
Plan’ for rating the business. press by 
editorial standing. While I cannot quar- 
rel with the principle of judging a 
publication according to its editorial 
merit, it seems to me that a functional 
yardstick cannot be made a measure 
of circulation indiscriminately. Indus- 
tries differ too much for it to be ap- 
plied on a wholesale scale. 

Take food packing, for example. The 
man who buys equipment for the aver- 
age size food packing plant is iden- 
tified with both production and manu- 
facturing departments. He is the man 
whom a water softener salesman, for 
example, would have to sell. In sum- 
mer, generally speaking, this man super- 
vises the production departments. Fall, 
winter, or spring, he travels among 
the -trade, helping to sell his pack. 
Measured by the editorial yardstick, 
he is as much interested in merchan- 
dising articles as in production; more 
inclined to read merchandising articles, 
perhaps, since his production methods 
are fairly well standardized and his 
sales methods either embryonic or primi- 
tive. 

I can visualize a particular company 

—a pea packing plant. The company 
is larger than many, operates three fac- 
tories, is up to date in every sense of 
the word, and in fact is an excellent 
prospect for Mr. Miller’s or any other 
concern’s uipment. The equipment 
buyer of this company once wrote for 
my paper an article on the production 
of peas from a price standpoint—one 
of the best I have ever published. 
Every stimulating article in his trade 
journal would interest this man, whether 
on sales or production, and this man 
is typical of the food packing industry 
—only more so. 
_ In food packing, functions are mean- 
ingless, as well as titles; except in the 
very large plants of which there is a 
small minority. The editor of a food 
packing publication provides whatever 
bill of fare most appeals to his reader’s 
appetite. And in food _ packing, it’s 
just as apt to be “The Cut Price Sit- 
uation” as it is “The Selection of Elec- 
tric Motors.” Whichever the editor 
selects, he is bound to interest his ad- 
vertisers’ prospects. 

That is the situation with one indus- 
try. Doesn’t the same exist in many 
others? 

Tue Grass Packer, 
Joun T. Ocpen, 
Editor. 





Buys “Walden’s Stationer” 

Andrew Geyer, Inc., New York, has 
purchased Walden’s Stationer and “Wal- 
den’s Red Book” from Walden, Sons & 
Mott, Inc., also of New York. Wal- 
den’s Stationer has been merged with 
Geyer’s Stationer, beginning with the 
current issue, and “‘Walden’s Red Book” 
is being merged with “Geyer’s Station- 
ery Directory.” 
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Frankly— 


Is there a real 


IDEA 


behind your advertising? 


Are your merchandising meth- 
ods novel as well as sound? 


Have you ever thought of a 
slight change in your product 
which might send sales bound- 
ing? Color might do it—a new 
use—a new design—or an addi- 
tion to your product that might 
change your sales appeal. 


And your copy—does it know 
when to hit straight from the 
shoulder powerfully? Has it a 
real idea that appeals to the 
needs, the imagination, the 
emotions of people? 


LA : LA 


We would like to help any manufacturer 
spending F vay se or more in white 
oor, find the idea that will increase his 
9 . We will be glad to present our 


a ewe to principals who 


ge: LAWRENCE FERTIG COMPANY, tne. 


Advertising — Sales Promotion 
150 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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This advertisement is addressed 
to Manufacturers in the 


FOOD FIELD 


W. want to buy a food 


business. Must be well estab- 
lished, with national distri- 
bution and sale. Not inter- 
ested in canned staples nor 
in packing house products. 
Prefer something in the na- 
ture of a food specialty which 
has proved its acceptability 
in American homes. 
Information will be re- 
ceived in strict confidence. 
Address “‘C,’”’ Box 234 
Printers’ Ink 
231 South ‘La Salle Street 
Chicago, III. 
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This advertisement is addressed 
to Manufacturers in the 


PROPRIETARY FIELD 


Item Number 1—We have developed an idea for a 
tooth paste and along with it an intriguing, an 
invincible advertising story. We have made up 
samples and have had scores of people try the 
product. The results of this test were so gratifying 
that we are now ready to submit the idea, layouts, 
copy, package and dentifrice to some company 
interested in such a product. 

It goes without saying that in our judgment this 
tooth paste is better than any now on the market; 
it is important to note again that it lends itself to 
a unique and powerful advertising appeal. 


y 


Item Number 2—We have an option on the Amer- 
ican rights to a mouth wash preparation, made 
abroad, which is as large a seller in foreign coun- 
tries as any similar product is in the United States. 

Can be taken over outright or handled on a royal- 
ty basis. Small distribution and sale in this country 
now. This product is so much better than any- 
thing else we know of that we confidently believe 
a tremendous business can be developed in America. 

Inquiries are sought from principals only: they 
will be treated in confidence. 

Address “‘J,”” Box 239, Printers’ Ink, 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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MOVED 


Typographers Who Ye Prove It With Proofs 














RES HP 





Egurry bids us holler what modesty bids us 
whisper—that we now occupy the largest 
space in the world devoted exclusively to 
typography. We have expanded tenfold in 
ten years. The list of our patrons embraces 
élite de l’armée; the most distinguished 
members of the profession of advertising. 
That, we believe, is because we practise 
our craft for the joy of self-expression as 


much as for “the jingling of the guinea” 





FREDERIC NELSON 


PHILLIPS, Ine, — yowa 
228 East 45th Street, New York 
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No Chance for the New 
Business ? 





(Continued from page 8) 

no stretch of the imagination 
could have been developed in a 
laboratory. This particular shingle 
idea was born in the mind of a 
dealer worried over the amount of 
space he had to give to his stock 
of shingles because of color. Here 
was his idea: Instead of confining 
one color to a single shingle he 
gave only one-half of one side to 
one color; the other half of the 
same side to a second color, then 
he turned the shingle over and on 
the other side followed the same 
process with two other colors. 
Thus one shingle has four colors. 
Since more than one-half of a 
shingle is covered when a roof is 
laid no difficulty whatsoever is 
experienced in using this type of 
shingle to obtain a solid color ef- 
fect for a roof. That idea cuts a 
dealer’s stock investment in shin- 
gles by a great margin and gives 
him more.space to turn around in. 
I have explained this idea in de- 
tail to show that it is a distribu- 
tion improvement in the product. 
I again repeat, it could never have 
occurred to laboratory chemists or 
engineers.” 

Like this third requisite for 
success, discussion on the fourth 
requisite, namely, “a decent share 
of good fortune” could go on end- 
lessly. We can summarize such 
discussion with one quotation: 
“The big going business,” this 
statement reads, “can’t count on a 
share of luck any more than the 
new business if those who are 
running the new _ business are 
watching details and are preparing 
themselves in such a way that the 
Gods of Chance will be given an 
opportunity to smile on them.” 

If we accept these answers, and 
others of a similar nature, as 
true pictures of business of to- 
day, then we must admit that, gen- 
erally speaking, conditions are fav- 
orable for the new enterprise. The 
whole situation could possibly be 
summarized in a few words by 
saying that the very factors 
which help make big business 
bigger and those conditions created 
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by the expansion of big business 
tend to make the road for a new 
business easier. In fact it would 
seem that the question: “Is it wise 
to start a new business?” might 
better be raised with a feeling of 
fear and uncertainty in a time of 
depression rather than in a period 
of prosperity. 

An advertising agent to whom 
the foregoing findings were sub- 
mitted offered this thought: “It 
would be my opinion that the rea- 
son why there is doubt and hesi- 
tancy in the minds of those who 
ask this question is that they them- 
selves want to start their new 
businesses off on a big scale. If a 
new business of today would get 
rid of the idea that it must be big 
—that it must be national—over- 
night, and proceed calmly and in- 
telligently over a period of time 
by taking market after market, or 
class after class, as the case may 
be, its mind would be free of. one 
of the greatest fears of new ad- 
vertisers of today—high advertis- 
ing costs. Advertising costs are 
not high. Rates of individual 
mediums have gone up, certainly. 
But as against this, mediums of 
today know, and are able accu- 
rately to describe, the markets or 
classes of buyers they reach to 
such an extent as to be able to 
save tremendous sums of money 
once wasted because of almost 
blind guessing. It is my firm opin- 
ion that the new advertiser, who 
is not foolishly ambitious to be the 
biggest frog in the puddle over- 
night, can buy advertising space 
that will sell his product at a 
lower cost per unit of sale today 
than he could twenty-five years 
ago. 

With this statement, which 
plainly indicates that even adver- 
tising costs are in the favor of the 
new business, the question in hand 
is answered definitely in the affirm- 
ative. Conditions are highly fav- 
orable for a new business enter- 
prise today. 

That is a general answer, how- 
ever, and must be qualified, as it 
was by everyone to whom it was 
submitted for an opinion. The 
qualification is: But it all de- 
pends on the industry. 

The editors and the publishers 
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For Better Half-tones 
Use Weber 
Reproduction White 


Weber Reproduction White 
should be in every art depart- 
ment and at the finger-tips of 
every commercial artist. 

Here is a white that sim- 
plifies the engravers’ job and 
makes your half-tones better. 

True reproduction value... 
permanent under all conditions 
. »» free from lead . . . opaque. 

Use Weber Reproduction 
White for wash drawing, re- 
touching—wherever you want 
outstanding commercial repro- 
ductions, 

Ideal for air-brush—it will 
not clog. 

Weber Reproduction White is 
sold in l-ounce, %-pound and 

— jars, and in ¥% x 4-inch 
ubes. 


FWeseRCO 


ART SUPPLIES 
Since 1854 


Main Office and Factory 
1220 Buttonwood Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Baltimore 


St. Louis 
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of business papers know more con- 
cerning the conditions of the in- 
dustries which their publications 
cover than any one single source, 
trade associations not excepted, 
generally speaking. This is a broad 
statement. Perhaps, however, its 
soundness will be readily admitted 
when it is recalled that business 
papers must know their fields in 
order to continue in business. 

For many years they have tried 
to impress the fact that much in- 
formation is available concerning 
their industries in the columns of 
their publications and in their of- 
fices. Lately, advertising agencies, 
investment bankers and others who 
can make profitable use of such 
information have found the busi- 
ness publications able to deliver the 
information they promise. The 
promoter of a new enterprise of 
today who fails to take advantage 
of such information handicaps 
himself. 

In order to show the type of in- 
formation which is to be obtained 
from such a source I have sin- 
gled out a small number of busi- 
ness papers to which I have put 
this question: “Is it easier to start 
a new business in your industry 
today than it was twenty years 
ago?” The industries covered 
are: 


Textile 

Drugs 

Sporting Goods 
Ice Cream 
Furniture 


The answers which certain pub- 
lications serving these industries 
gave to this question concerning 
the opportunities for the new busi- 
ness in their fields will be given in 
an article to appear in the next 
issue of Printers’ INK. 





Associated Salmon Packers 
Plan Campaign 


Starting in February, the Associated 
Salmon Packers of Seattle will conduct 
an advertisi campaign, with a mini- 
mum appropriation of $150,000, using 
newspapers in iy Ave cities as the 
principal medium. This campaign, which 
will be concluded by August 1, is be- 
ing directed by the Strang & Prosser 
Advertising Agency, of Seattle. 
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For six months two of our men 
lived in small towns conducting 
a window display test campaign. 


We are in possession of facts that 
enable us to make for you dis- 
plays which will produce the 
utmost per dollar expended. 


CARL PERCY, Inc. 


Window Display Advertising 
450 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 












































Assistant to Advertising Manager 


Young man, graduate M. E., with experience in 
Sales Promotion and Publicity Work. Facility in 
writing clear and correct English absolutely essen- 
tial. Must be familiar with production processes 
on machine tools. Experience in operating machine 
tools highly desired. 


A desirable permanent position with splendid 
future. Large corporation in Cincinnati. Apply own 
handwriting, 


‘A,’ Box 232 care of Printers’ Ink 

















Multigraph Ribbons Re:inked inked 
OVE sG Ry fale oil wiv convince you that it the be 


Re-Ink ing you can buy 


Ww. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


ae 2 Gb re ae , New York City i. 














Sales ‘“‘policies’” and 
sales ‘‘plans"’ are quite 
different, though often 
sadly confused. 

A competent survey of 
the market is an import- 
ant part of the foundation 
for both. 

An Eastman survey is 
adequate, unbiased, 
practical—and therefore 
competent. 


R-O,-EASTMAN 
Incorporated 


7016 Euclid Avenue - - - Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street - - New York 








| 29 We make attrac- 
tive booklets from| 
one cent apiece to 
ten dollars. 2e9 Ask} 
about our new way 
of printing in color. 


a* 
¥ 
‘? 
ph 
Currier 
press 


CURRIER ¢& HARFORD| 
LTD - 460 W. 34th STREET, N.Y. 
SELECTIVE ADVERTISING 
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Frank Presbrey Writes “His- 


tory of Advertising” 

The work of writing a history of ad- 
vertising has been completed by Frank 
Presbrey, president of the Frank Pres 
brey Co., and the manuscript is now in 
the hands of Doubleday, Doran & Com 
pany. It is expected the book will be 
on sale this coming s ring. Mr. Pres 
brey has been engaged in writing this 
book for the last two years from mate- 
rial he has been gathering over a pe- 
riod of more than thirty years. 

The “History.of Advertising,” as its 
title implies, records the progress and 
development of advertising from Baby- 
lonian days to modern times and makes 
a book of over 600 pages. It will con 
tain more than 300 illustrations, includ 
ing reproductions of many of the earl- 
iest advertisements uncovered by a 
research, directed by Mr. Presbrey, 
through records in the British Museum, 
London, and the Congressional Library, 
at Washington, Yale University at New 
Haven, and a study of the material 
on file in the public libraries of New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston. 


New Accounts for Weston Hill 

The Hercules Supply Company, maker 
of Hercules check certifiers, and the 
Ajax Time Stamp Company, maker of 
Ajax time and service stamps, both of 
New York, have appointed Weston Hill, 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising, accounts. 

The Hoge Manufacturing Company, 
staplers and wire staples, and Parker, 
White & Heyl, Inc., manufacturer of 
the Bard-Parker Germicide and distrib- 
utor of the Bard-Parker Sterilizer Con- 
tainer, New York, have also placed their 
advertising accounts with Weston [ill. 


F. D. Sniffen, Vice-President, 
Gehring Publishing Company 


Frank D. Sniffen, previously Eastern 
manager of the Shrine Magazine, New 
York, has been made vice-president of 
the hring Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher of the National Hotel Review and 
the “Gehring Hotel Directory.” Prior 
to joining the Shrine Magazine, three 
years ago, he was with Cosmopolitan 
and the Christian Herald. 











Metropolitan Museum to Hold 
Industrial Art Exhibit 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, will hold its eleventh exhi- 
bition of American Industrial Art from 
February 12 to March 24. To date, 
over one hundred designers and manu- 
facturers have signified their intention 
to participate in the exhibition. 


R. W. Ott to Direct Oesterlein 
Machine Sales 


R. W. Ott has been eguoiuted sales 
manager of the O6cesterlein Machine 
Company, Cincinnati. He formerly was 











with the Kearney & Trecker Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, for six years. 
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- tinuously experimented in 
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exam pP le electrical advertising display 


research—longer than any 
rw other electrical advertising dis- 
play company has been in business. One 
of the many products pioneered or per- 


he fected by Federal is P. E. S., meaning 
of i 

of porcelain enameled steel. Purchasers of 
act outdoor equipment are well aware of 
ry, the superior advantages of P. E.S.—you 
‘of can wash the porcelain as clean as a china dish; the 
~ steel frame guarantees permanence. But it is worth 


ill. knowing that the quality of enameled material is in- 
versely proportional to the thickness of 
the enamel layer, and directly propor- 


rn tional to the cross section of the sheet 
‘of metal. Federal has ever maintained 
_ highest quality because Federal is stand- 
ree ard in the electrical advertising display 
" business. It has a distinguished prestige 
to guard. But we'd rather tell you how 
Id Federal displays will help your sales. 
rt, At your request and convenience. 
hi- 
te FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
on 8700 South State Street— CHICAGO 
Claude Neon Federal Company Federal Brilliant Gompeny 
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In 1928 


The Post-Intelligencer 
Led All Seattle Papers 


NATIONAL DISPLAY 
LINEAGE 


POST-INTELLIGENCER 


2,191,229 


Second Paper 
2,591,546 


Third Paper 
1,133,330 


The above national display lineage figures, for 12 months ending 
December 31, 1928, were complied by MEDIA RECORDS, Inc. 





One of the Twenty-eight Hearst Newspapers Read by 
More Than Twenty Million People 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


WwW. W. CHEW J. D. GALBRAITH 
285 Madison Ave. 612 Hearst Bidg. 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
4 BR. BARTLETT T. G& HOFFMEYER 
3-129 General Motors Bldg. 625 Hearst Bldg. 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 





























An Advertising Manager Goes 
hopping 


And When He Gets Through He Asks, “What Right Have Some People 
to Advertise?” 


By Paul E. Kendall 


Advertising Manager, Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


te passing a large Kansas City 
hardware store one day I saw 
a faucet in the window. It hap- 
pened that one of the outside fau- 
cets on my home needed to be re- 
placed. I went in and told a clerk 
what I wanted. When he was 
writing the sales slip I noticed 
that he wrote $1.50. 


and one morning I saw the same 
store advertising the same mats. 
I went in and asked if they were 
going to deliver the ones I or- 
dered. They had no record of my 
order. 

I was in a great hurry one noon 
but I knew it wouldn’t be well for 
me to come home 








I said: “That fau- 
cet is priced at 
ia. "Oe, OO 
replied the clerk, 
“T am sure you are 
nistaken.” The only 
way I could con- 
vince him was to 
ask him to step out 
on the walk and 
see the faucet in 
the window with 
its large price card 
marked $1.25. 
Another day I 
saw an alarm clock 
displayed in the 





EYOND doubt there is 

a vast amount of atro- 
cious selling in retail stores. 
But we wonder whether re- mow 
tailers could not tell simi-|| ®°0°S 
lar stories about lack 
selling ability in manufac- 
turing circles. 

We notice that in 1927, 
249,847 corporations reported 
a profit, while 203,006 re- 
poroee no 7 ireemes. Re- 

ers co probably ex-|| « ” 
plain the reasons why many want” book looked 
of these 203,006 corporations 
failed to earn a net income. back at the book 


that night without 
roller skates for 
my daughter. I 
visited a sporting 
store. The 
of roller skates were 

to be found in a 
corner at the rear. 
There were three 
clerks in sight as I 
approached. One, 
who was writing in 
what looked like a 





up, saw me, and 
then quickly looked 








window of a well- 


known drug store. I liked it. 


When I went in and was shown . 


one I found there was something 
wrong with it. I asked for an- 
other one. After much hunting, 
the clerk said: “That is the only 
one we have.” I said: “Well, give 
me the one in the window,” to 
which the clerk replied, “Oh, no, 
that is our display clock,” and I 
had to argue with him to get it. 

I went into a fine jewelry store 
to buy some German silver mats 
which they had on sale. The clerk 
said he was sorry but they were 
just out. About that time the 
floor walker came up and asked if 
there was anything he could do. 
I asked him to send me three of 
the mats when they received their 
next shipment. He wrote down 
my name and address and made the 
proper notation. Weeks passed 


and ignored me. 
Another was talking to two friends 
and I am sure he was not talking 
business. The third clerk was 
either making a sale or talking to 
a good looking woman. So I stood 
and waited. My patience gave out 
and I started out of the store. The 
floorwalker saw me as I went out 
and said: “Would you like some- 
thing?” “Yes,” I said, “some ser- 
vice and some roller skates.” He 
started back with me and while 
we were “yet a great way off” 
three clerks dashed forward to 
wait on me. 

I went into a store, made a pur- 
chase, paid cash and waited long 
enough for my change to make me 
believe I had asked for credit and 
that they were trying to determine 
whether it was safe to let me go 
out with the goods. 

We like waffles at our house, 
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STUDY, 


Adve! ft? ome 


Eastman offers you an opportunity 
—emphasizing practical result-get- 
ting methods that qualify students 
for quick advancement into adver- 
tising positions that PAY. 


Vivid — Dramatic — DIRECT 
The Eastman classroom system, by 


mail, under a strong faculty of 
keen business men. 


Entirely different from the ordi- 
nary “book-course” method. 


Eastman School of Business 
Dept. 84, Extension Division 
Rice Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


Resident School: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Over 100,000 Graduates 














I2 YEARS A FREE LANCE 


DENWGATE 


A BROAD EXPERIENCE 
SERVING A VARIED AND 
EXACTING CLIENTELE. 
EVER READY FOR YOU 
ALWAYS DEPENDABLE. 


RALPH E. 


DEININGER 


344 .W.28 N.Y.C. LAC. 4749 
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nice brown ones with plenty of 
syrup and butter on them. We 
ordered a waffle iron from a big 
store. It was not delivered, but 
in a few days we received a bill 
for it. We called the store and 
they said it had been delivered ac- 
cording to their records. We as- 
sured them we had not received 
it. The driver came out to see us 
and was very much worried be- 
cause he said he would have to 
pay for it if we insisted we had 
not received it. A few days later 
he returned all smiles—he found 
he had delivered our iron at an- 
other house two streets north of 
our street. We were many days 
without waffles. 

I received some information that 
was of real value to a certain firm. 
I called them and asked whom 
I should talk to about the matter. 
The switchboard operator said I 
should talk to Mr. Jones and she 
would connect me. I waited some 
time and hung up and called again 
and told the girl that Mr. Jones 
had not answered. She said, 
“Why, he was at his desk and I 
rang him! I guess he didn’t an- 
swer.” 


Such Treatment Bad Advertising 


All these experiences were in 
good stores doing a good business 
and all are advertising. All sought 
business and it can be readily 
seen how they handled it. Such 
treatment is bad advertising that 
negatives the printed advertising 
of the store. In such cases adver- 
tising may well ask: “Am I used 
to counteract faults or build busi- 
ness?” or “Am I merely a loose 
wheel or a drive wheel?” 

I have had many pleasant ex- 
periences in making purchases in 
stores. But unpleasant experiences 
last longer. No wonder advertis- 
ing says: “Oh, what’s the use?” 

Manufacturers’ service depart- 
ments often help a dealer enlarge 
his territory when it would be 
more profitable to serve a small 
territory better. He wants new 
customers when it would be better 
to try to hold his old customers. 
He wants turnover—and that’s a 
great thing but it should be of 
stock and not of customers. There 
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Here’s a 
House and 
Studio 
For Sale 


In the desirable, conven- 
ient suburb of Nutley, 
N. J. 

Ten room house on 75 x 
125 plot. Studio 22.6 x 28 
with 15-foot ceiling, 
northern exposure, open 
fireplace. 

Just right for an artist or 
art director seeking at- 
tractive home and atelier. 


For particulars, address 
ma Box 89, Printers’ 
nk, 


Price $15,000 


Ready to move in. No re- 
pairs, etc., needed. 























my first 
impression 


NewYork 
wes 


grandly accom- 
plished! The broadest field 
for advertising art .. where 
the inspired portrayal ofa 
quality product is accord- 
ed the appreciation once 
only bestowed on Salon 


Winners. 


NORMAN G, 
RUDOLPH 


(2) 
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is no use to advertise unless sell- 
ing keeps up with advertising. 

But when ‘does an organization 
have a right to advertise? 

A lumber yard manager learned 
that a certain farmer eight miles 
out from his town had recently 
come into an inheritance and was 
thinking of building a new home. 
The lumber yard manager got this 
information after dinner one eve- 
ning; he immediately called the 
farmer on the telephone and said 
he would like to come out and 
talk to him about the new home 
he planned to build. The farmer 
said: “Well, we live out eight 
miles and it is nearly 7 o’clock.” 
The manager said: “That’s all 
right. I’ve got the runningest 
little Ford in the country and I 
will be right out.” The result was 
a sale made by 10 o'clock that 
night. He had no competitors be- 
cause he was on the job and ren- 
dered service. 

Another lumber yard manager 
had this experience: A woman 
called him up and said: “My hus- 
band and I have wanted to talk 
to you about a new home we are 





planning, but my husband does not 
get home from work until after 
6 o'clock and it is not possible 
for him to get off conveniently 
during the day.” And then in an 
apologetic manner she asked if it 
would be possible for the manager 
to see them in his office some eve- 
ning after dinner. The manager 
said he would be only too glad to 
see them at any time, and the re- 
sult was a sale. 

I have had people say to me: 
“T always like to go into So-and- 
So’s office—the people are so po- 
lite,” and I have heard other offices 
spoken of in exactly opposite terms. 
Courtesy will cover a multitude of 
sins in selling. 

A farmer was building a home. 
He did not buy his lumber of a 
certain retail lumber dealer. When 
the house was being painted the 
farmer, after calling the hardware 
store and the lumber yard from 
which he bought the material for 
his home, finally called the lumber 
dealer who had not furnished the 
material, and said: “I am up 
against it. The painters are busy 
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FOR ADVERTISING RESPONSE 
USE 





—_ the membership of 
the American Institute of Architects; a group 
which includes nearly every representative 
Architect in the United States, “The Architect” 
presents to the advertiser, a complete coverage 
and a buying power second to none in the 
profession. 


Having the preference of rep- 
resentative Architects, it is the 
only strictly professional mag- 
azine in its field, and always 
reaches the Architects own 
office. 


In the advertising section 
every page is equal to a pre- 
ferred position, and as such 
commands attertion, an ad- 
vertisement which would be 
practically lost in a larger 
magazine, will show to pro- 
nounced advantage in “The 
Architect.” 


A= 


hes 3 any 


“The Architect ” made a gain 
of 1000 new subscribers in 
six months. No Subscription 
remains in arrears over’ six 
months. 





FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


THE ARCHITECTS BUILDING, No. 101 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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FFECTIVE FEBRUARY FIRST, 

nineteen twenty-nine, the 

name of Groesbeck -Hearn, Inc. 
will be changed to 


THE ALFRED S. HEARN COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 

The same clientele will continue 
to be served from the same address 
by the same executive organiza- 
tion as heretofore, with the ex- ° 
ception of Mr. Groesbeck, who 
is retiring from the organization 


as of January thirty-first. 





ALFRED S. HEARN .... . . . ‘President 
R. DANA SKINNER . . . « Vice-Pres.dent 
RALPH Foote ... . . . Vice-President 
ARTHUR T. SMITH . . . . . . . Secretary 

: THOMAS H.O’DONNELL .. . <ssistant Secretary 
WmuAMS.MANNING. . <Assistant Treasurer 

: The ALFRED S. HEARN COMPANY ‘nc 


Advertising and Sales Promotion 


415 LEXINGTON AVENUE ‘NEW YORK CITY 
at A3rd. Street 


VANDERBILT 4488 
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with the house and we need some | 


chrome yellow and haven’t been 
able to find it anywhere. Can you 
send us some?” The lumber dealer 
did not handle paint but his an- 
swer over the phone was: “Yes, 
sir, I will have it out to you very 
quickly.” He phoned to the next 
town and asked them to see that 
the proper amount of chrome yel- 
low was put on the next train 
and he was at the station to re- 
ceive it and drove out to the farm- 
er’s place and delivered it. Need 
I add that a year later when the 
farmer built a big barn, he bought 
the material from the second lum- 
ber dealer? 

There was a drug store in a 
town that was not a success finan- 
cially. There was a vacant store- 
room just next door. The man- 
ager had the place cleaned up, a 
doorway cut in the wall between 
the drug store and the vacant store- 
room, fixed the latter up as a dance 
floor, and business picked up. 


Rainy Day Sales 


And then there is the story of a 
man who was in the phonograph 
business in a small town. When 
it looked like rain, he would place 
a phonograph on his Ford truck 
and drive out into the country and 
to a farmer’s house where he knew 
they did not have a phonograph 
or at least a modern one. He 
would drive up into the farmer’s 
yard and say something like this: 
“Looks a good deal like rain and 
I don’t want to carry this phono- 
graph any farther as it might be 
damaged. May I leave it here 
over night?” The farmer would 
generally say, “Of course,” and the 
phonograph dealer would then 
say: “Well, that is mighty nice of 
you; here are some records—you 
just play them over all you want 
to for your courtesy in keeping 
the phonograph over night for me.” 
Needless to say, sales resulted. 

We have all heard it said that 
Samuel Vauclain of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works is the world’s 
greatest salesman and whenever 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
has a particularly hard and big job 
he handles it personally. It is said 
that a Mexican railway company 
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WANTED 
Publisher and 


General Manager 


The above position with 
an established newspaper 
in one of the rapidly 
growing cities of the 
Southwest is open for the 
right man. 


He must be a man of ex- 
perience and ability with 
a complete knowledge of 
every department of the 
newspaper business. Such 
a man can earn up to 
$10,000 per year and pos- 
sibly an interest in the 
property. 


Answers must contain 
complete information as 
to age, experience and 
character, etc. 


Address : Southwest Pub- 
lisher, Box 99, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














The Real Distributor 
of Building Material 


is the lumber dealer. He's a 
merchandiser—the man who 
offers building plan service, 
gets first contact with build- 
ers and controls the choice 
of materials. 


American fiumberman 


CHICAGO 
Est. 1873 A. B.C. 




















-.. experience 
that you can use! 


Four years ago I graduated from 
college. 


The next week I started selling 
household appliances direct to the 
consumer, The following year I 
became assistant to the sales and 
advertising manager of this com- 
pany. (Liquidation terminated my 
3 years’ service). 


Next, I assisted a well-known New 
York advertising man in organiz- 
ing an advertisers’ service. I sold 
the principals the Big Idea . . . 
sold yearly contracts to 7 national 
advertisers . - and then took 
charge of contact and production. 


My experience includes the plan- 
ning and writing of direct-mail, 
sales promotional literature etc.— 
plus the ability to follow through 
with typography and production. 


Address “R,” Box 233, 
Printers’ Ink 
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Mr. MANUFACTURER:— 


Do you require Factory or 
Warehouse facilities in the East? 


We have here a fine modern 
machine shop and warehouse, 
located only thirty miles from 
New York, on the New Haven 
Road; also a New York sales 
office and showroom, with motor 
trucks. 


We are anxious to connect 
with some high-class Western 
concern requiring Eastern rep- 
resentation and service. 


To some firm having storage, 
assembling or shipping problems 
we would like to explain our 
facilities. We are thoroughly 
responsible and can give Al 
banking and business references. 


THOMAS W. HALL 
COMPANY 
Stamford, Connecticut 
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ordered a number of locomotives 
from Mr. Vauclain’s company and, 
to the railway’s consternation, 
when the locomotives arrived they 
were too wide for some of the 
bridges on the line. Mr. Vauclain 
was sent for. Naturally, the loco- 
motives could not be changed to 
fit the width of the bridges. After 
looking at the bridges, Mr. Vau- 
clain said that there was only one 
thing to do and Baldwin would do 
it and that was to widen the 
bridges. This very much surprised 
the officials of the Mexican rail- 
road and they sent their own engi- 
neers to look over the bridges and 
found that they were not in the 
best of shape and said they would 
be glad to widen them themselves. 

Advertising is the voice of busi- 
ness—it is business news—it is an 
investment. There is poor selling 
and ‘there is poor advertising, but 
substantial lasting success depends 
upon both being good. Advertis- 
ing is getting into a man’s pocket- 
book through his head—but some 
of us do not use our heads in try- 
ing to do it! 

Often we hear the question: 
“Why doesn’t this business adver- 
tise?” But it may be just as ap- 
propriate to ask: “Why should it 
advertise?” The chief result of the 
advertising done by some is an ex- 
penditure of money. They have 
no foundation for advertising. 

What right has a manufacturer 
to encourage a dealer to advertise 
if he has a dirty, mussy store, a 
poorly arranged stock, a poorly se- 
lected stock; if he does not know 
his market, if his clerks are not 
schooled to know the goods, to be 
attentive and courteous, rather 
than gruff package wrappers? 

It has been said that 87 per cent 
of the mail used today for adver- 
tising is wasted because it is not 
used intelligently. If that is but 
half true, what right is there to 
use such advertising in such a 
worse than useless manner? 





To Represent “Radio Broad- 
cast” in the West 


Henry R. R. Mole has been appointed 
Western representative of Radio Broad- 
cast, New York. His headquarters will 
be at Chicago. 
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ANNOUNCING 








FRANK D. SNIFFEN 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
GEHRING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Frank D. Sniffen, who has been Eastern Manager of 
the Shrine Magazine, which suspended publication 
with its December issue, has become associated with 
the Gehring Publishing Company, Publishers of the 
National Hotel Review and the Gehring Hotel 
Directory as Vice-President. Prior to joining the 
Shrine Magazine three years ago, Mr. Sniffen was 
connected for many years with the Advertising De- 
partments of the Hearst Cosmopolitan Magazine 


and the Christian Herald. 


GEHRING PUBLISHING CO. 


221 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 5715 
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To Some 
Capable 
Advertising Man 


A well-regarded, long- 
established advertising 
agency in New York City 
offers an unusual business 
connection to a keen 
Christian advertising 
salesman who can solicit 
and get business from 
first-class firms; or to 
an individual or agency 
already having business 
and desirous of reducing 
costs of handling it. 

Splendid opportunity 
and partnership invest- 
ment open to above-the- 
ordinary applicant. 

Replies will be held 
strictly confidential. 

Address “N,” Box 92, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





























Advertising 


and 


Sales Promotion 
Manager 


of prominent Auto- 
mobile Company, 
wishing to live in 
the east, has valu- 
able experience and 
ability to offer con- 
cerns in other lines. 


Address ‘‘W,”’ Box 97 
care of Printers’ Ink 
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A. W. Robertson, Chairman, 


Westinghouse Electric 

Andrew Wells Robertson, of Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected chairman of 
the board of directors of the Westing- 
house Electric and Mfg. Company, 
Pittsburgh. Henry Bedinger Rust, pres- 
ident of The Koppers Company, Pitts- 
burgh, was elected a_ director. 

Since the death of Guy E. Tripp in 
1927, the chairmanship of the board 
has been temporarily held by Paul D. 
Cravath, general counsel of the West- 
inghouse company. Mr. Cravath will 
continue as general counsel. 


Stanley E. Gunnison Adds 
to Staff 


Charles R. Rice has joined the staff 
of Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., as assis- 
tant production manager. He was for- 
merly with Lord & Thomas and Logan 
and, — that, was with Hanff-Metz- 
ger, 

| Png —— Johnson has joined the 
staff of the Gunnison agency as an ac- 
count executive. He was formerly with 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Freling Foster Joins Columbia 


Broadcasting System 

Freling Foster, for the last five years 
with the International Magazine Com- 
pany and the Hearst Morning News- 
papers, as marketing analyst, has been 
appointed director of research and sales 
promotion of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, New York. He was for- 
merly manager of the commercial re- 
search department of The Literary 
Digest. 


Van Raalte Advances 
J. H. Daly 


J. H. Daly, who has been assistant 
advertising manager of the Van Raalte 
Company, New York, gloves, veils, etc., 
for the last five years, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of that 
company. Before joining Van Raalte, 
he was assistant advertising manager of 
the Thomas A. Edison industries. 








To Direct Advertising of 


United Group of Corporations 

John W. Gibson, of Milne-Ryan- 
Gibson, Inc. ., Seattle advertising agency, 
has been appointed director of adver- 
tising of the United Group of Corpora- 
tions, of that city. He will retain his 
connection with Milne-Ryan-Gibson, 
Ine. 





Campaign Planned for Mifflin 


Products 
The Mifflin Chemical Corporation, 
Philadelphia, is planning an advertising 
campaign for Miftin rubbing alcohol 
and Mifflene, an antiseptic. Outdoor 
advertising and dealer helps will be 
us 
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GRIFFIN, JOHNSON 
& MANN, INC. 


Becomes 


CONKLIN MANN, INC. 
+ 


Tue firm name of Griffin, Johnson 
& Mann, Inc., advertising agency, 
New York City, has been changed to 
Conklin Mann, Inc. This change fol- 
lows the retirement about a year ago 
of H. F. Griffin from active participa- 
tion in the management of the agency, 
and the more recent retirement of 
C. H. Johnson. Conklin Mann who 
has been president for the past year 
continues in that office. Other officers 
are C. Tyler Kelsey, Vice President; 
Arnold S. Breakey, Vice President; 
I. Webster Baker, Vice President; 
Stevenson H. Evans, Treasurer; 
G. W. Freeman, Secretary. 


+ 
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One of — the — 
’ varied and valu- 
Hazen . able contributions 
Services tO which the late 
Advertising Edward Warriner 
Hazen, former advertising director 
of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
made to American business, is one 
which has never before been told. 
During the six years that he was 
in charge of the advertising for 
the Curtis publications many far- 
reaching advertising reforms were 
brought about, but he was not sat- 
isfied with mere negative reform. 
He wished to secure facts to 
show that advertising, to be really 
successful, had to be an integral 
part of the business advertised. 
Many a manufacturer who had 
tried advertising and then dropped 
it blamed advertising for his fail- 
ure. Many a prospect told the ad- 
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vertising salesman who called on 
him that some competitor had 
dropped out of advertising and, 
therefore, advertising was no good. 
Mr. Hazen determined to search 
for the facts in cases where adver- 
tising had been blamed for failure 
to continue. Just as a manufac- 
turer, in looking over his customer 
lists of five years ago, discovers 
that many of them have dropped 
by the wayside, and searches for 
the reason in each case, he put his 
entire staff on the job of finding 
out the hows and the whys of what 
had been called advertising fail- 
ures. It was characteristic of the 
thoroughness of the man that this 
investigation was carried on for 
five years as part of each sales- 
man’s selling job. The results of 
this investigation were a remark- 
able and important contribution to 
the whole conception of advertising 
in America. He turned all his data 
over to Printers’ INK and they 
appeared over the name of a staff 
writer in a series of six articles 
starting in the issue of February 
13, 1913, under the title, “Adver- 
tising Failures That Never Gave 
Advertising a Chance.” 

While the source of the facts 
these articles contained and the 
names of the companies involved 
were kept secret, the information 
was invaluable at a time when ad- 
vertising itself was in the tryout 
stage. 

Here was one manufacturer who 
blamed advertising for his failure 
when the facts proved clearly that 
the product was improperly con- 
ceived; another who created a tre- 
mendous demand by his advertis- 
ing but refused to install more 
modern machinery to keep produc- 
tion in tune with the new demand; 
another who waited until two years 
after his advertising expenditure 
to make a survey of his sales out- 
lets, to discover then he was on 
the wrong track in distribution: 
another who muddled up his finan- 
cial operations and was thus forced 
to stop advertising at just the time 
when it had started to do a real 
job for him. 

In almost all cases where adver- 
tising had been blamed it was dis- 
covered that failure was due rather 
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to the neglect of some common- 
place virtues of merchandising 
practice and business management. 

The piling up of facts in this re- 
markable series of articles, which 
was written with Mr. Hazen’s 
close collaboration, made manufac- 
turers realize that advertising is 
not a thing apart but a force which 
must be tied up closely to mer- 
chandising policy, sales manage- 
ment, production and finance. It 
also brought home to the realiza- 
tion of both publishers and adver- 
tising agents that the thing which 
killed off a large number of adver- 
tisers was neglect to prepare care- 
fully for the advertising in advance. 

The facts proved contributory 
negligence on the part of publisher 
and agent in many cases, a failure 
of sound business judgment on the 
manufacturer’s part in a multitude 
of others. 

The articles, which are just as 
readable and thought-provoking to- 
day as they were sixteen years ago, 
not only did much to implant in 
the minds of manufacturers, pub- 
lishers and agents a new concep- 
tion of advertising, but also offered 
a convincing refutation to the care- 
less charge that advertising itself 
was responsible for its own dis- 
continuance in a large number of 
outstanding cases. 

Now that it can be told, Prrnt- 
ers’ INK is glad to pay tribute to 
the energy, thoroughness and far- 
sightedness of Edward W. Hazen 
in this added contribution he made 
to the business which he so long 
honored with his service and 
friendly counsel. 


Gen. Wood The recent > 
nouncement made 

and His by Sears, Roe- 
Heavy buck & Company, 
Thinkers that hereafter 
transportation charges on parcel 
post packages will be prepaid, cre- 
ated something of a sensation, even 
a little consternation, in mail-order 
circles. Expressed in the language 
of a silver-haired bromide, so fre- 
quently used by newspaper report- 
ers, it was a “veritable bomb shell.” 
National Bellas Hess and some 
lesser mail-order organizations 
quickly adopted a similar policy— 
influenced, no doubt, by the ob- 
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vious competitive advantage that 
Sears would have 

Montgomery Ward & Company, 
the main opponents of Sears, were 
taken frankly by surprise. News 
of the radical move was not given 
out until the midwinter Montgom- 
ery Ward catalog was all printed 
and part of the edition was in the 
mails. Perhaps the astute General 

. E. Wood, president of Sears, 
Roebuck, planned it just that way 
for all we know; such things are 
done, of course, and entirely legiti- 
mately. Montgomery Ward, how- 
ever, hastened to get out a circular 
affirming the economic soundness 
of its plan of requiring the cus- 
tomer to pay parcel post charges 
and enclosed it in all the remain- 
ing unmailed catalogs. Presuma- 
bly there will now be a controversy 
between these two great retail mail- 
order organizations which will be 
interesting and instructive to be- 
hold. 

According to our information, 
Sears has been conducting an ex- 
haustive investigation leading up 
to its action for four years. More 
than 100,000 distinct and individual 
transactions with its customers have 
been carefully analyzed, the pur- 
pose being to discover whether the 
company could afford to pay the 
parcel post charges, and whether 
the saving in detail, and the re- 
sulting probable increase in sales 
volume, would be enough to equalize 
the additional cost and perhaps pay 
a profit in the end. Just what the 
eventual outcome is going to be 
in these directions the Sears people 
cannot say; but they have studied 
the subject sufficiently to be rea- 
sonably sure that the results will 
be favorable. 

Meanwhile it is in order to say 
once more, as we have said many 
times—and here is the real reason 
for writing this editorial—that it 
pays, and pays big, to be constantly 
thinking and planning far ahead in 
business. General Wood and his 
heavy thinkers (he is that type of 
thinker himself, by the way) have 
delivered a master stroke through 
the practical application of mer- 
chandising vision which enabled 
them to foresee future conditions, 
discount them in advance, and go 
out to meet them. 
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There Is Starting some six to assume that Victor’s policies of 
None So weeks or so ago, sales management might suggest 

there has been valuable ideas to a company with 
Small a sales force of no more than six 


appearing’ in 
Printers’ INK a series of double- 
page advertisements sponsored by 
the Printers’ INK Publications 
and captioned: “Brief Visits With 
Famous Merchandisers.” These 
advertisements furnish a quickly- 
grasped picture of the merchandis- 
ing history of some of this coun- 
try’s prominent business organiza- 
tions. Among. the companies al- 
ready covered are: Armour & 
Company, Victor Talking Machine 
Company, The Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, International Harvester Com- 
pany, and the National Biscuit 
Company. 

It will be noticed that each one 
of these companies is among 
largest, if not actually the largest, 
in its industry. This fact has 
brought to light a state of mind 
which exists in certain quarters 
and which ought to be changed 
without delay. What we have ref- 
erence to is the thought, expressed 
by several business men who have 
read the advertisements, that the 
companies mentioned above are so 
tremendously big that their prob- 
lems in no wise resemble the prob- 
lems of the small manufacturer 
and that even where their problems 
are similar, their solutions are not 
adoptable or adaptable by the small 
producer. 

Without hesitation we class such 
thoughts as erroneous thinking. 
Every day, these industrial leaders 
must contend with merchandising 
difficulties which also face the 
small manufacturer. Not only that, 
but their solutions to these prob- 
lems are very much the same as 
the solutions that are, or should 
be developed by the rank and file. 

Consider such everyday matters 
as packaging, managing salesmen, 
dealer relations, trade-marking, ex- 
porting, business correspondence, 
overcoming seasonal difficulties. 
catalog building, trading-up, and 
dozens of others that readily come 
to mind. Is there any reason why 
Armour’s methods of packaging its 
line should not contain a usable 
thought for a small producer of 
food products? Is it far-fetched 


men? When Coca-Cola tells how 
it has worked to overcome the sea- 
sonal problem is there any company 
so small as to be unable to get at 
least a germ of an idea from the 
recital ? 

We dislike being dogmatic. How- 
ever, we are going to be dogmatic 
this once. We are going to say, 
without equivocation, that not only 
are merchandising ideas unfettered 
by industrial boundaries, but 
neither are they limited in appli- 
cation by the relative sizes of 
business institutions. The small 
can learn from the big and the big 
can learn from the small. The big 
merchandisers know this. That is 
at least one reason why the chief 
executives in the companies men- 
tioned in the leading paragraph of 
this editorial read the Printers’ 
Inx Publications. Thousands of 
small manufacturers are also 
aware of it, as our circulation 
books will testify. However, there 
are thousands of other small pro- 
ducers who have yet to appreciate 
the truth of this observation. Until 
they do, it is safe to predict that 
their growth will not be as rapid 
nor as smooth as it might be. 





Death of William S. Rossiter 


William S. Rossiter, president of the 
Rumford Printing Company, Concord, 
N. H., died at that city recently. He 
was in his sixty-eighth year. During the 
World War, he was a member of the 
staff of directors of the Central Bureau 
of Planning and Statistics, and at one 
time was edvertising manager of R. W. 
Stearns & Company. 





Brussels Agency to Open 
New York Office 


Advertising & Publicity (Cont.) Ltd., 
advertising agency with headquarters at 
Brussels, Belgium. is planning to open 
an office at New York. E. N. Ackroyd, 
head of the “agency, will arrive in New 
York on February 5 to complete ar- 
rangements. 





Appoints Buffalo Agency 


The Ontario Biscuit Contganyi,. Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has appointed the Henry 
E. Bredemeier Advertising Agency, of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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Making tt hot for America 


All over America, The Iron Fireman is shoving coal 
up from beneath . . . under the boilers of industry and 
the furnaces of homes, too. The Honig-Cooper Com- 
pany has helped in the telling of The Iron Fireman’s 
story of forced underfeed firing economy in the market- 
places of the nation....... an effective aid in the 
marketing of a good article to people who need it, 
wherever they may be. Honig-Cooper Co. is western- 
national .. . western in location . . . western-national 
in understanding, and in vision. 


Honiz: Cnpr Crane 


ADVERTISING 
The National Advertising Agency of the Wests 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 


Representative Offices: 
NIV7 YORK + CHICAGO - BOSTON 














AVAILABLE— 


Thoroughly Competent 
Advertising Manager 


Now occupying position held for 
nine years with national food and 
drug manufacturer distributing 
over one hundred products through 
grocery and drug channels. 


Complete experience with various 
forms of creative advertising. Real 
record of results with special and 
continuous campaigns, sectional and 
national. 

In close touch with grocers’-drug- 
gists’ buying organizations, grocers’- 
druggists’ cooperative advertising, 
chain stores, etc. 

Age 37, well educated. Record 
will bear most searching investiga- 
tion. Detailed information, refer- 
ences and photograph furnished in 
answer to your inquiry. 


Address “‘V,”’ Box 96, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 











For Sale 


Chas. J. Ross Co. 


Inventor and Man- 
ufacturer of Ross 


Relief Hand Stipple 
Drawing Papers 


If interested write or wire 


Chas. J. Ross Co. 
1525 Fairmont Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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To Hold National Foreign 
Trade Convention 


The Sixteenth National Foreign Trade 
Convention will be held at Baltimore, 
from April 17 to 19. Program ar- 
rangements include a conference of re 
resentatives of thirty-five foreign tr 
clubs, export managers’ associations end 
similar local groups of active foreign 
trade executives. 

There will also be three merchandising 
sessions which will permit a discussion 
of the technical problems of instalment 
selling for export, new merchandising 
developments, and credit insurance. In- 
formal sessions will be held by groups of 
bankers, credit, advertising and traffic 
men, and educators at iealgn trade 
schools. 





Michigan Legislature to 
Consider Advertising Bill 


The Michigan legislature, at its next 
session, will have up for consideration 
a bill to provide for the ge oer ot 
a commission to advertise the advantages 
of the State. The purpose of the com- 
mission would be to act as a clearing- 
house for the organizations which are 
now conducting advertising campaigns 
in the various sections of the State. 


R. M. Neustadt Joins Hahn 
Department Stores 


Richard M. Neustadt has been made 
director of executive personnel of Hahn 
Department Stores, Inc., New York. He 
was recently vice-president and man- 
aging director of the Retail Merchants’ 
Association, San Francisco. 








New Account for Buffalo 
Agency 
The Gould Storage Battery Company, 
Inc., Depew, N. Y., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Addison Vars, 
Inc., Buffalo advertising agency. Busi- 
ness papers and direct mail will be used. 


A. W. Spore with Buick 


A. W. Spore, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., and, more recently, with 
Chain Store Review, New York, has 
joined the advertising department of 
the Buick Company at Flint, Mich. 


Made Sales Manager of CeCo 


Edward T. Maharin has been made 
sales and field manager of the CeCo 
Manufacturing Company, Providence, 
R. I. He previously had been special 
representative of that company. 











Hoyt Agency Appointed 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
Re; Chicago, has aqpeinted the a 
A Hoyt Company, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency, to direct the advertis- 
ing of its toilet seat division. 
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OUT TODAY 


Howard W. Dickinson’s New Book 


Crying Our Wares 


By the Author of the 


PRIMER OF 
PROMOTION 


Interesting Story 
of Advertising Experiences 
from one of the famous advertising pio- 
neers—a man who has helped advertising 
grow to its present importance because he 
believes in it—and is able to tell why. 








Trenchant Comment 
on Advertising Practice 
Testimonials that are not testimonials and 
border-line tricks of advertising are dis- 
cussed with a sharp frankness interesting to the consumer 
and invaluable to the wide-awake advertising man and 
merchant. 





Balanced Judgment on Advertising’s Duty 


Why the success of advertising lies in its actual service to the 
public is set forth with facts far more valuable than theory. 


A Prophecy of Advertising’s Future 


Radios, aeroplanes, talking pictures—this never ceasing 
volley of new developments is dropping bombshells in the 
conventional advertising camp. How will they all be used 
—what part will they play? 

Everybody in Advertising 
will know more about his business when he has finished this 


book. It’s different from any other book on advertising! 
When you read it you'll see why. 


USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY, P. I. 1-31 

386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me .......... copies of “Crying Our Wares” $3.00. 
Enclosed find $............ Send C. O. D. 

I ai. « Hi coenindds walgire wab> onieh ad. phe man geadnmane wean attack ene naan 

MN ea Rea int cn pacts pcditers tthe aaa 








Advertising Club News 


Engineering Advertisers Asso- 


ciation Meets 

The Engineering Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago devoted a _ recent 
meeting to a discussion of direct-mail 
advertising. Verneur Edmund Pratt, 
president of the Guild of Master Direct 
Mail Craftsmen, New York, and ed- 
itor of the Direct Selling Magazine, 
spoke on the “Fifteen Steps to Direct 
Mail Success,” outlining the factors 
which have insured success in the many 
campaigns he has analyzed. This was 
the fifth meeting in the co-ordinated 
course in the principles and practice 
of industrial advertising to which the 
Engineering Advertisers are devoting 
their w.nter sessions. 

*> * * 


A. S. Vogan Heads Canton 
Advertising Club 


A. S. Vogan, advertising manager of 
the Berger Manufacturing «ompany, 
has been made president of the Canton, 
Ohio, Advertising Club. E. B. Hoising 
ton, Northern Engraving . ompany, was 
elected vice-president; Merit Miller, 
Kogers-Miller Company, treasurer; S. L. 
Berkebile, Diebold Safe and Lock Com- 
pany, secretary, and Dallas Hostettler, 
of the Canton Chamber of Commerce, 
assistant secretary. 


Members of the board of directors 
were elected as follows: Herron Miller, 
William Cox, B. McNiece, L. M. 


Barry and Ralph W. Sharp. 
* * * 


Chicago Production Club 
Meets 


Edward Gallaway, president of the 
Printers’ Estimating School, Chicago 
talked on printing ethics at the bi- 
weekly dinner of the newly organized 


Production Men’s Club of Chicago, 
last week. “To the printer who deals 
most fairly and honestly belong the 


‘spoils,’ ” he said. “Also, at the pres- 
ent time, more than ever before, it is 
necessary for a printer to estimate his 
exact costs for he is dealing with 
trained buyers.” 

. * 


Changes in Cleveland Club 

Edwin Baxter, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, has been 
elected a director of the Cleveland 
Advertising Club, succeeding Paul Laf- 
erty, resigned. Harry Winsor, of Wil- 
liam Ganson Rose, Inc., has been 
elected treasurer of the club to succeed 
William Brewster, of The Christian 
Science Monitor, who continues as a 
director. Mr. Winsor is also a director. 

* * 


Los Angeles Club Appointment 

William G. Scholts has been appointed 
eneral chairman, by the Advertising 

ub of Los Angeles, of a committee to 
make arrangements for the club’s 
icipation in the convention at Oak- 
and, Calif., of the Pacific Advertising 
Clubs Association. 


New York Club Honors Sea 
Heroes 


Captain George Fried and members 
of his crew of the S. S. America, who 
participated in the rescue of the crew 
of the S. S. Florida, were guests of 
honor at a luncheon tendered by the 
Advertising Club of New York. The 
club was invited by the City of New 
York to participate officially in the 
reception program. 

In his address of welcome, Gilbert T. 
Hodges, president of the club, remarked 
that Captain Fried was no stranger to 
the club, which similarly welcomed 
him upon his return from the rescue 
of the S. S. Antinoe nearly three years 
ago. Captain Fried also was told that 
members of the club hoped to spend 
more time with him when they em- 
barked as passengers on the S. S. 
America, which is one of the boats 
chartered to take delegates to the ad- 
vertising convention to be held at 
Berlin. 

Brief but descriptive incidents of the 
rescue were narrated by Captain Fried, 
Chief Officer Harry Manning and 
Radio Operator Nelson Smith. 

The guests of honor were escorted 
to the club by Grover A. Whalen, po- 
lice commissioner, who is a member of 
the club’s board of directors. The 
luncheon was +the second important 
event of public interest sponsored by 
the club this month. The week previous 
a luncheon, which was attended by 
more than 2,000 people, was held at 
the Hotel Astor as a testimonial to Mr. 
Whalen on the occasion of his appoint 
ment as police commissioner. 

* * * 


Harn to Direct Plans for 
Chicago Convention 


O. C. Harn, managing director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and a 
member of the board of governors of the 
International Advertising Association, 
has been appointed general convention 
chairman in charge of the activities and 
the making of plans for the American 
convention of the International Adver- 
tising Association which will be held at 
Chicago, May 14 to 16. 

Mr. Harn has also been appointed 
general chairman of all local convention 
committee of the Chicago Advertising 
Council responsible for the entertain- 
ment of .the convention. 

* * 


To Discuss Distribution of 
Advertised Grocery Products 


The board of governors of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association is spon- 
soring a luncheon conference to be eld 
Commodore, New York, 
on February 4, on the subject: “The 
Future of the Distribution of Advertised 
Grocery Products as Affected by the 
Grocery Trade Practice Conference and 
the Van Camp Decision.” Speakers at 
the luncheon will be Charles Wesley 
Dunn and Gordon C. Corbaley. 


at the Hotel 
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100" 


cash 


and 10 conso- 
lation prizes of 
$59 each 
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for the best name for this 
Talking Automatic Merchandising Machine 


Ts remarkable Mechanical 
Salesman takes the money, de- 
livers the goods and politely. says 
“Thank You.” It will soon be in 
hundreds of chain and department 
stores, railway stations, gas stations 
and many other locations, selling 
cigarettes, candy, toilet articles, gro- 
ceries, and so on. It will sell practi- 
cally all nationally advertised arti- 
cles in standard packages. 

Now, we want a good name for it— 
a name easy to remember, easy to 
say, and descriptive. This name 
may be one word, or more, but it 
must NOT contain “‘C.A.M.C.O.” 


or “Robot ’—terms hitherto used. If 
this isn’t enough for you to go by, 
write us for all the facts. 


Follow These Simple Rules 

1 Anyone may compete; anyone 
may submit as many suggestions 
as desired. Only—‘‘C.A.M.C.O.”’ 
and “Robot”’ must NOT be used. 


2 EACH suggestion must be on a 
sheet of 8'/, x 11 paper, with con- 
testant’s name plainly written or 
typed in upper left corner. 


3 All suggestions must be in our 
hands by noon of March Ist. 


Write us for descriptive material which will help you. 
Mail your suggestions to Contest Manager, 


Consolidated Automatic Merchandising Corporation 


245.Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


In the event of ties, each tying contestant will be awarded the prize tied for. 











The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


UITE a large number of manu- 

facturers each year decide to 
run good-will campaigns in the in- 
terests of their distributors and 
dealers in addition to their regular 
campaigns to the consumer. Such 
good-will campaigns, the School- 
master believes, are among the 
most effective uses of advertising 
because they advertise advertising 
—they say to the dealer, in effect, 
“Look, this is how we are adver- 
tising to your customers!” It’s 
like telling a prospect that he is 
going to be called upon by a very 
interesting salesman, one whom he 
will be glad to see because of the 
valuable information he will bring 
with him. This whets the pros- 
pect’s interest and nine times in 
ten when the salesman calls he 
sees him or is disposed to. 

But so many of these good-will 
campaigns on distributors and 
dealers overlook the important 
point of local tie-up; that is, ap- 
plying the advertise-advertising 
principle one step further. This 
feature has been so simply and 
neatly worked out in connection 
with the 1929 campaign of The 
Republic Rubber Company that the 
Schoolmaster is constrained to 
bring the idea into Class for the 
benefit of other industrial adver- 
tisers who sell through supply dis- 
tributors. 

The Republic Rubber Company 
has prepared a broadside of its 
campaign on industrial consumers. 
The campaign runs for a year in 
fifteen publications, to ten major 
industries. It consists of 180 ad- 
vertisements, 132 of which men- 
tion the economic necessity of the 
distributor. This broadside is a 
part of the company’s campaign on 
its distributors. 

Then once a month throughout 
1929 an ordinary 1-cent Govern- 
ment postal card is mailed by the 
Republic company to 50,000 con- 
sumer prospects, giving each pros- 
pect the name and address of the 
particular supply distributor in his 
territory who will serve him, in 
addition to a typed message. The 


message is new each month. One 
card reads as follows: 

Industrial Supply Distributors are the 
most direct and most economical links 
between manufacturers and the user. 

Republic is most interested in getting 
Belting, Hose, Packing and Molded 
Goods (including the Champion Super- 
Service Line) to you at the lowest pos- 
sible price, therefore, recommends you 
send inquiries to our distributor. 

(Name of nearest distributor) 
The Republic Rubber Company, 
oungstown, Ohio. 

A full set of these postal cards 
for the year accompanies a copy of 
the broadside to each distributor, 
thus tying-up his interest to the 
local tie-up feature of the cam- 
paign of the manufacturer on the 
consumer. 

. - . 

Cluett, Peabody & Company an- 
nounced several months ago a new 
collar called the Golden Arrow 
which has certain elements of flex- 
ibility not previously available in 
a starched collar. The company’s 
salesmen, in introducing this collar 
to retailers, would tie it into a knot 
and then untie it in order to demon- 
strate its flexibility. The demon- 
stration was exceedingly effective 
in obtaining distribution. 

Now the company, in its busi- 
ness-paper advertising, is making 
further use of this demonstration 
idea. It advises retailers: “Show 
Golden Arrow collars in your win- 
dow with an actual Golden Arrow 
tied in a knot to demonstrate its 
flexibility. This proof makes and 
clinches sales.” 

A little idea—but the very sort 
of idea which retailers are tickled 
to get. 

* * * 


When Police Commissioner 
Grover A. Whalen restricted New 
York’s theater zone to the use of 
private automobiles and prohibited 
parking within its confines, he pro- 
vided, among other things, a point 
which perhaps he himself never 


realized—namely, a novel copy 
angle. 
To the average theater-goer, 


Commissioner Whalen’s plan must 
have occasioned great confusion on 
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THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 
announces the appointment of 


Lewis B. HILL 


National Advertising Manager 


and 


Haroutp E. PERKINS 


as 


Ass’t. National Advertising Manager 


FRANK T. CARROLL, 


JANUARY 22, 1929. 
Advertising Director 
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THE WILLIAMS 
SALES COMPANY 


Manufacturers Agents 
Covering New England 
States, desire One or Two 
accounts of merit. Ware- 
house facilities if wanted. 
Electrical, Radio and Hard- 
ware Lines preferred. 


Address 34-38 Midway 
Street, Boston, Mass. 











WANTED 
An Advertising Man 


He must KNOW direct mail. 


He must be able to write copy that 
will bring orders from women’s or- 
ganizations. 


He must be able to invent sales 
plans; know how to use premiums 
and have all the other qualifications 
of a successful advertising and busi- 
ness man. 


This opportunity is offered by a 
~. size, healthy concern near 
C., where there is EVERY- 
SHING her the right fellow. 


Write FULLY, telling of your 
experience, age, reli on, salary ex- 
pected, etc., etc. f will be con- 
sidered confidential. Address “H,” 
Box 98, Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising 


Copy and Lay-out 
Man Wanted 


A Middle West agency needs 
services of first class copy 
and lay-out man. Agency ex- 
perience preferred. Good op- 
portunity to join first class, 
well financed, growing or- 
ganization. Correspondence 
confidential. Address “L,” 
Box 90, care of Printers’ Ink. 














the first night of its execution, for, 
with such problems as where to 
park, where to dine, and how to 


‘| reach the theater confronting him, 


his anticipations must have been 
far from pleasant. 

But Happiness Restaurants must 
have been well aware of the situ- 
ation, for they presented a most 
appropriate and welcome solution 
to the problem. Their advertise- 
ment, appearing in newspapers 
during the initial day of the pro- 
ject’s adoption, was topped by a 
cartoon humorously depicting a 
mounted crane lifting parked cars 
off a street literally littered with 
vehicles, while those pedestrians 
who had evidently parked their 
cars beyond the restricted sector 
are making their way toward the 
entrance of a Happiness Restau- 
rant, with all the nonchalance of 
smokers of a well-known cigarette. 
So neatly did the copy sum up the 
question that it is quoted verbatim, 
for the attention of the Class! 


“Park—just outside the new theater 
a 
Dine—at Happiness Restaurant on Fifth 
Avenue and 44th Street and walk 
to the theater in comfort 
Give yourself and Mr. Whalen a mini- 
mum of trouble and annoyance when 
you go to the theater. Park in safety, 
and enjoy a delicious, home cooked din- 
ner at “Fiappiness. Then walk to the 
theater in comfort and with only the 
pleasure of the show to worry about. 


* * + 


As an amateur student of traffic 
control the Schoolmaster has been 
following with considerable inter- 
est the discussions which are tak- 
ing place in so many cities on the 
“to park or not to park” problem. 
It seems to him that eventually 
every city of any size will be 
forced to adopt anti-parking regu- 
lations in its business center. Chi- 
cago has tried it in the Loop and 
found it practical. New York, on 
the other hand, is reluctant to take 
such a drastic step. The objection 
is, of course, made by retailers 
that anti-parking rules hurt their 
business. 

This would seem to be a problem 
for the retailers and their local 
governments to work out together. 
Nevertheless, the Schoolmaster be- 
lieves that manufacturers should 
take an active interest in it. If a 
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local regulation hurts the business 
of any of your dealers, then you 
are affected also. 

How many manufacturers are 
studying this situation and pass- 
ing their findings on to their deal- 
ers? The Schoolmaster doesn’t 
know of any. Probably consider- 
able good-will could be gained by 
helping with this problem. 

Here, for example, is an angle 
to the parking problem which most 
retailers have failed to consider. 
The Parking Committee of the 
Huntington, N. Y., Chamber of 
Commerce reports that “The chief 
offender against the parking rules 
is the business man himself. As 
many as eighty-three cars have 
been found parked in front of the 
business places of their owners on 
a single day and for the greater 
portion of the regular business 
period.” A similar condition ex- 
ists in many communities. 

Such information as this would 
help your dealers decide whether 
or not they should be in favor 
of the restriction of parking. 

* * * 


“We believe in getting added 
volume from old customers rather 
than in spending time in a hectic 
chase after new business from new 
customers,” says Charles H. Bauer, 
manager of the jobbers’ division of 
the L. H. Gilmer Company. And 
the Schoolmaster brings before the 
Class one of the simple, inexpen- 
sive means this manager uses to 
obtain increased business from 
tried and tested dealers. 

It takes the form of a small 
blue, 3% x 5 inch card with this 
message : 


We Thank You 

Although printed we say with genuine 
sincerity that we appreciate your patron- 
age. All of us make it part of our 
jobs to see as many of our customers as 
we can—to those whom we have the 
pleasure of meeting, we say it ney 
—to others we convey it through the 
printed word. 


“This card, signed by the com- 
pany, goes out every once in a 
while,” Mr. Bauer tells the School- 
master, “in trade invoices. We 
print it in lots of 5,000 but mail 
it only often enough to show that 
it is more than a mere form. Our 
jobbers tell us that it is different 
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TO ON MARCH FIRST — 
A young man of unusual ability 
is goi to start producing for 
some publisher. 

This young man has a national 
reputation in the financial field. 
Earned by. hard work and out- 





+ Ai ev 
Natural. "eae abilit and a 
record that proves it. Personality 


that attracts friends and holds 
them. A gentleman in every sense 
of the word. _Connections which 
bring recognition. 

ows advertising and mer- 
chandising and can Build presen- 
tations of merit from a varied 
experience. Knows financial ad- 
vertising and selling as few m:n 
in the country do. 

Is a forceful speaker. A man 
who can discuss many subjects 
intelligently. Can get attention 
and hold it. 

Eight years of intense effort in 
the advertising field. Four years 
as an agency copy and = man, 
account executive; and four years 
as advertising manager and sales 
director of a twenty million dollar 
financial sorperation. 

Married. Well educated. 

. Ambitious to build a 
future. 

Resigning present position on 
own initiative. 

nly those letters outlining a 
real opportunity from well es 
tablished organizations will be 
given consideration. 

Address “Y.”” Box 230, 

Printers’ Ink. 














A large advertiser wondered if he 
was spending too much. A publica- 
tion manager sent him a copy of 

A Primer of Promotion 

by 
Howard W. Dickinson 

saying: “Here is your scientific justi- 
fication for your lar; ~% advertising 
budget. Read this an — will not 
doubt.” Price, $1.25. Special Quan- 
tity Prices on application. The John 
Day Co., 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 

















Office Space Available 


Three hundred square feet to 
sublet from Advertising Agency. 
Located 285 Madison Avenue, 
heart of advertising district. Id 
for artist, retoucher, publication 
representative or allied b ess. 
North light. Rent reasonable. Ad- 
dress “O,"’ Box 93, Printers’ Ink. 


e 
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Do You Need 


this clean hard - hitter to 
help train your salesmen? 


A very successful salesman, field 
trainer and has developed suc- 
cessful sales courses for large 
companies, A pleasing, forceful 
personality and a good leader. 
Thirty years old, married and a 
college graduate. Now successfully 
employed, but will move when he 
sees bigger things. Address “E,” 
Box 236, care of Printers’ Ink, 
231 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 














Monthly Magazine 
Wanted to Manufacture 


Nationally known plant has open- 
ing in their manufacturing schedule 
for magazine located in the Met- 
ropolitan Area, conforming to the 
following specifications : 
Long Run 
Wire Stitched 
Single or multiple color 

Preferably not exceeding 64 pages 


Fill this gap and you will receive 
splendid service at an exceptionally 
attractive figure. 


Address “G,” Box 237, Printers’ Ink 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


wanted by leading weekly business 
magazine located in New York 
City. Must have experience to 
efficiently maintain A.B.C. records 
and supervise a Circulation De- 
partment; also possess ability and 
vision to secure new subscribers 
and renew old ones. To such a 
person there is a fine opportunity 
and a permanent position. In first 
letter give full details. Address 
“M,” Box 91, Printers’ Ink. 
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from the usual run of invoice stuf- 
fers and that they like it. 

“The idea is one that impressed 
itself on me when I first saw this 
thank-you note at the head of a 
bill presented at the Sinton Hotel 
in Cincinnati. I thought it showed 
a definite friendliness, so I have 
been using it on my own cus- 
tomers.” 

It seems to the Schoolmaster 
that such a friendly thank-you to 
old customers means much to them 
while costing the sender practically 
nothing but the thought. 





J. L. Palmquist with Seattle 
Agency 

John L. Palmquist, formerly with 
Wm. B. Remington, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass., advertising agency, and, at one 
time, advertising manager of the Utica 
Heater Company, Utica, N. Y., has 
joined the Strang & Prosser Advertis- 
ing Agency, Seattle. 


J. C. Healy with Young & 
Winn 
John Craig Healy has joined the staff 
of Young & Winn, newly organized 
Chicago advertising agency. In the past 
he has been associated with the Turner- 
Wagener Company, Inc., Albert Frank 
ompany and the McCutcheon-Ger- 
son Service, all of Chicago. 








Appoints Platt-Forbes Agency 


The Trussell Manufacturing Company, 
Poughkeepsie, ., loose-leaf note 
books, has appointed Platt-Forbes, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
an advertising campaign on a book “$ 
My Finances $,” a plan for keeping 
records of oe finances. Magazines 
will be us 





J. S. Sprott to Leave General 
Fireproofing 


. S. Sprott has resigned as vice- 
president in charge of sales of The Gen- 
eral Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, with which he has been associated 
for the last sixteen years. His resigna- 
tion takes effect February 1. 








AN ADVERTISING MAN 


with genuine creative ability wants a position 
where he can put his skill and knowledge to 
work. He possesses a fine background in pro- 
duction, typography, copy and layout. He 
has worked on important national campaigns 


rect mail to national 
7 ; married; now 

employed at $7500, but is = interested in 
making a good connection than in immediate 
Box D-235, Printers’ Ink. 








TO EASTERN 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


If you have an account with real pos- 
sibilities—but which is not developing 
as it should because your client needs 
a good sales promotion man to com- 
pletely merchandise and follow your 
campaigns through, put them in touch 
with “2,” Box 240, Printers’ Ink. 
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Financial Advertisers Com- 


mittees to Meet 

The extension committee, which is 
the laboratory department of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association, will hold 
its mid-winter conference at New York 
on February 11 and 12. S. A. Lin- 
nekin, First National Bank, Jersey 
City, 'N. J., is chairman. 

The investment and research com- 
mittee, Eastern section, will meet at 
New York, February 13, under the 
direction of George Dock, Jr., advertis- 
ing manager of the William R. Compton 
Company. 

The Western section, of the invest- 
ment research committee, will meet at 
Chicago, on February 18. Horace 
Towner, general chairman of the com- 
mittee and vice-president of Lawrence 
Stern & Company, Inc., will preside. 


H. Sumner Sternberg & Warren 
Kelly Add to Staff 


Leo J. Feeney has been placed in 
charge of the plans and visualization 
departments of the H. Sumner Stern- 
berg & Warren Kelly Advertising 
Agency, New York. He was formerly 
service manager of the Eastern adver- 
tising department of the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company and, more recently, 
has been with The ‘Caples Company, 
New York. 

Mervin C. Wolff has joined the H. 
Sumner Sternberg & Warren Kelly 
agency as assistant art director. He 
formerly was art director of the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company and 
assistant art director of Marschalk & 
Pratt, Inc., New York. 


Colonel Urey Woodson Sells 
Owensboro “Messenger” 


Colonel Urey Woodson has sold the 
Owensboro, Ky., Messenger to a new 
oe ag | which has also purchased the 
stock of the Owensboro Inquirer. This 
company will publish the Messenger in 
the morning and the /nquirer in the 
evening. 

The new owners are George M. Fuqua, 
for many years associated with Mi 
Woodson with the Messenger and Law- 
rence W. Hager and Bruce Hager, 
owners of the /nquirer. 

Colonel Woodson had been in news 
paper work for fifty-three years at the 
time of his retirement. 


Death of Francis B. Mitchell 


Francis B. Mitchell, formerly owner 
and publisher of the Rochester, N. Y., 
Post- * age died recently at Pittsford, 
N. Y., at the age of eighty-four. He 
was, at one time, publisher of the for- 
mer New York "Evening Mail and of 
the former New York Recorder. 
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Publicity Manager 
Wanted 


One of the large tire manufacturers 
of Akron is seeking as a Publicity 
Manager, a young man experienced 
and skilled as a veteran in institu- 
tional publicity. A rare opportunity 
is offered. The company, thirteen 
years old, is listed among the “big 
six” in the industry. In reputation 
for quality, sales growth and sound 
financial success it is outstandingly 
first. Please address 


“T,”? Box 94, Printers’ Ink 











Private Offices 


in New York Central 
Building for Out-of- 
town Concerns 


available with complete staff, 
ideally suited for N. Y. Head- 
quarters or for representation. 


J. SHELDON 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 














MANUFACTURERS’ 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


EXPERIENCE: In selling high-class adver- 
bs vg signs, dealer help and window dis- 
plays. 

FOLLOWING: Must have access to national! 
advertisers’ ~ ae and quantity buyers 
of our produc’ 

my yO To forcefully present a new qual- 

ct. 


ity pr 
TERRITORY: Now open in southern and ex- 
treme southern states, as well as west of 


Chicago. 

PRODUCT: We have something new and un- 
usual to offer at a low price which is 
revolutionizing the sign business. 

ANSWERING: Give detailed information re- 
garding present line handled, number of 
national accounts and past experience as 
well as age, etc. No attention will be 
given any applicant unless the above in- 
formation is combined in your first letter. 


Address “ U,”’ Box 95, care of Printers’ Ink, 
231 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





GIBBONS 


knows 


CANADA* 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
TWO ADVERTISING MEN 


with own New York office, will repre- 
sent out of town trade publication. In- 
quiries invited. The Press Service, 276 
West 43rd St.; New York City, N.Y 


Printing Plant for Sale by estate, in- 
cluding among others, Kelly Automatic 
Printing Presses, Cylinder Press, Holyoke 
Power Cutter, etc. Inquire Room 903, 
117 Liberty Street, New York City. 
Barclay 4357. 


If You Have Experience in selling ad- 
vertising space in trade or consumer 
publications and are interested in_be- 
coming established as a Publisher’s Re 

resentative, we believe a meeting would 
prove to our mutual interests. Letter 
should include nature of your expe- 
rience. Box 921, Printers’ Ink. 


A FORWARD LOOKING MAN 


If you have vision, and can see the 
profits in automatic merchandising, 
you might be the man to represent 
us in your territory. Foremost com- 
pany in America. Adequate capital 
required. Already a_ going business 
in large New York Department and 
Chain Stores. Box 922, P. 

















An Iowa Wholesale Grocery—with 10 
salesmen constantly on the road is in- 
terested in becoming a distributor for 
several lines which are handled by 
General Merchandise Stores in the 
smaller towns and yet which are not 
considered grocery items. With one or 
two non-conflicting lines, would be will- 
ing to put on a salesman for these lines 
to work our territory at first with our 
regular salesmen and then independ- 
ently. Our business is largely in smaller 
places from the cross-road store to the 
towns under 3,000. Would be inter- 
ested in corresponding with a manu- 
facturer who might be able and willing 
to pay for the services we can render. 
Box 929, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


Writer—young woman with advertising 
agency experience to write radio pro- 
grams. Permanent and profitable posi- 
tion. State qualifications and experience. 
Box 935, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager—aA large Brooklyn 
Manufacturer wishes to engage an ad- 
vertising manager thoroughly exper- 
ienced in technical copy, catalog layout 
and some trade paper advertising. Ex- 
perience in writing technical copy im- 
portant. Present holder of position has 
been advised of this ad. Write in detail 
stating age, religion, experience, pres- 
ent salary. Also send samples of ‘ms A 
nical copy if possible. Box 927, . 














DIRECT SALES 
representative by first class letter shop 
which has perfected a process enabling 
it to compete successfully with any 
method now used. Box 915, P. I. 


A High Class Weekly Publication— 
has an opening for an ambitious young 
man with newspaper experience to as- 
sist manager and direct circulation de- 
partment. This is a rare opportunity 
for a man of executive ability. It has 
unlimited opportunities. —, age, ex- 
perience and references. Box 917, P. I. 


COPY WRITER—Man over 25, with edi- 
torial and publicity experience. Must 
be able to plan and carry through pub- 
licity campaigns, write easily on busi- 
ness subjects. Give full details regard- 
ing experience, education and salary 
expected. Applications considered con- 
fidential. Box 936, Printers’ Ink. 


DIRECT MAIL — National advertiser 
marketing interesting product with un- 
usual possibilities, requires aggressive 
college man, about thirty, wi direct 
mail experience to handle important 
follow-up correspondence. Will require 
more than average energy and initiative. 
Knowledge of merchandising fundamen- 
tals is valuable. Moderate salary with 
advancement as warranted. Location, 
New York City. State education (past 
experience and telephone number). Ox 
926, Printers’ Ink, 


ADVERTISING SIGNS—Nationally 
known progressive firm offers reasonab.e 
drawing account and liberal commission 
to competent man to represent them in 
Boston and possibly New England 
States. Complete line most attractive 
unique cardboard signs ever produced; 
also lithographed display cardboard and 
metal. Aggressiveness, ingenuity and gen- 
eral acquaintance with trade and similar 
line essential. Give complete details, ex pe- 
rience, age, references, etc. Will arrange 
meeting those best qualified. Box 925, P. |. 


WANTED--DEPARTMENT HEADS 


Are you a merchant? We are looking 
for 2 department heads, one to take 
charge of our Brass Department, the 
other our Tool Department. The right 
men will be well rewarded. You will 
buy for and merchandise these depart- 
ments through our 6 branches and our 
20 salesmen. We are one of, if not the 
largest wholesale distributors of plumb 
ing and heating supplies in this section 
of the country and sell only to reliable 
contractors. Only those who can prepare 
sales and murchandicing plans, profit 
budgets and salesmens’ quotas n ap- 
ply. Write (do not call or phone) stat- 
ing your qualifications and we will 
make an appointment for interview. 
Address E. A. London, President, 
United Plumbers Supply Co., Inc. 
146th St. and Exterior St., (Bronx), 
New York, N. Y. 
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Wanted—Advertising manager who has 
knowledge of refractories and their ap- 
plication. Location New York. Salary 
$4,000 to $5,000 to start. Give full de- 
tails and experience, Box 923, P. I. 


ARTISTS WANTED 

One first class photo retoucher and one 
first class pen and ink and color man. 
None but thoroughly experienced ar- 
tists will be considered and we ask 
that a few samples be sent with first 
letter. State salary wanted and do not 
answer unless a permanent connection 
can be made. The Bucher Engraving 
(Company, 57 East Gay Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Assistant to 
Advertising Manager 


An alert young woman can make a 
real job for herself if she has the 
following qualifications: 

—a flair for unique layouts 

—an ear for lilting headlines 

—an eye for style 

—the ability to write excellent copy 
—-the power to supervise the work 








of others 
This is an important position in a 
department that employs fifteen 
people. 


Address your replies to Advertising 
manager 
The HECHT Co. 
Washington, D. C. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Young Man — with thorough knowledge 
of checking and billing, desires a posi- 
tion of responsibility with an advertis- 
ing agency or engraving company. Box 
931, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING JUNIOR | 
Experience: Layout, art, production. 
Knowledge: Copy, contact. University stu- 
dent. Energetic youngster with vision and 
initiative. Future essential! Box 937, P..1. 


AAAA Copy Writer 


and account executive wants gocd New 
York agency connection. Box 916, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Young Woman of excellent background 
and personality. Thorough department- 
store and agency experience in copy, 
contact, production. Wants to write for 
national accounts in N. Y. agency. H. K., 
room 1650, 11 West 42nd Street. 


YOUNG MAN, 22, who believes he will 
make a better than ordinary advertising 
man, wants beginner’s position in adver- 
J a. as studied advertising at 
N. Y. U. past two years. Intelligent and 
ambitious. Salary secondary. Box 919, P. I. 


COPY WRITER 


MAIL ORDER— 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING— 
AND DIRECT MAIL 
Very exceptional N. Y. 4A Agency expe- 
rience immediately available to concern re- 
quiring highest type ability. Box 932, P. I. 
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Successful Sales Executive—thoroughly 

seasoned as salesmanager for large and 

small manufacturers, seeks man-size 

opportunity (in the East) justifying 
initial salary—not a limit—of at least 
5,000. Further details on request. 
ox 918, Printers’ Ink. 


Production Manager—who knows how 
to get things done. Familiar with all 
forms of advertising. Agency and print- 
ing experience. Exceptional ability as 
layout man. Experienced buyer of art 
work, plates, printing. A-1 references. 
Box 933, Printers’ Ink. 


_ Successful House Organ Editor 
with a_ thorough business training 
backed by 20 years of experience in 
sales, law and editorial capacities, de- 
sires connection in Metropolitan area. 
He is 37, married and has been earn- 
ing $5,000 a year. Box 928, P. I 


College Graduate — 25, has worked at 
two positions during the past two years. 
One year as manager in a direct mail 
house and the other as assistant to the 
president of a loose leaf binder manu- 
facturing concern. Is seeking a connec- 
tion where executive ability could be 
utilized. Available February 10th. Box 
930, Printers’ Ink. 


Cleveland Publication Representative 
nine years on highest class trade papers 
and five on national magazine. Wishes 
to make Cleveland permanent home and 
operate in logical Ohio territory. Sal- 
ary or draw against commission. Imme- 
diate returns not as important as assur- 
ance of solid permanence of future up- 
on proof of ability to produce. Thirty 
five. Married. Box 924, Printers’ Ink. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING AND 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


Technical graduate. Experienced in na- 
tional industrial advertising management 
and sales promotion. Professional abilit 
and personal integrity highly ladereed. 
Connection sought with successful man- 
ufacturer where a future is assured. 
Starting salary $4,000.00. Married. Age 
32. Box 934, Printers’ Ink. 


DO YOU NEED THIS MAN? 


Advertising Manager seeks congenial 




















connections, but the job is a real one. 
Agency experience. has newspaper 
and specialty store background. Can 


visualize and make layouts that make 
artists work. Knows copy, art work 
and the details of advertising. 

Not a youngster, so far as years go, 
nor an old man by any token. Mar- 
ried and children. References from 
those who know him. Box 920, P. I. 


Export Manager, Attorney Executive 
Former Trade Commissioner 


Desires permanent connection with 
a good firm able to visualize future 
of foreign trade thru Hoover's 
visits and activities. Personal travel 
experience in all world’s markets 
excepting South Africa. Highest 
references. Address Box 352 at 
4554 Broadway, Chicago. 
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How Well Are You Prepared 
: To Reap Maximum Sales 


: In 1929? 
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73 You can still avail yourself of the daily reference, 
guide and tool of the 15,000 active specifiers and 
buyers in the road and street industry, and the 10,000 
like factors in the water works and sewerage disposal 
91 field. The astoundingly low costs for representation 
in these constantly used guides offer you most econom- 
ical media for your increased sales this year. 
February 10th is the dead line for reservations 
with complete copy material for the Road and Street 
Catalog and Data Book. The 1929 edition will be 
distributed into the field by the end of this month. 
The Water Works Catalog and Data Book will go 
to press soon after this. Write or wire us today for 
detailed information. There is no obligation. 
aie “After Hours”, giving side-lights on specialized 
133 coverage of the construction market, will be sent 
upon request. 


ie GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. 


221 East 20th Street Chicago, Ill. 
SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
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All Tribune records 
for color rotogra- 
vure advertising 
were broken by the 
Chicago Sunday 
Tribune of January 
27thwhich carried six 
full pages in colors, 
including a smash- 
ing double truck. 


ee oe 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPA 


*During 1928 the Tribun ried 463% more pages ioe olor 
 ceniatian than in 1927. 7 

















